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Editorial Comment 


Trouble on the Personnel Front 


T has been apparent for some time that 
most of our municipal governments have 
not been keeping abreast of develop- 

ments in personnel administration. Although 
anumber of cities have in recent years im- 
proved their personnel practices, the city 
with a well-balanced personnel program is 
sill the exception rather than the rule. Until 
recently many city officials apparently felt 
that a comprehensive personnel program was 
“a good thing” but not an urgent necessity. 
Consequently the establishment of such a 
program was postponed to make way for 
more pressing demands. 

But now the picture has changed. Under 
the pressure of wartime conditions, many 
cities are discovering that their neglect of 
personnel problems in the past is causing 
serious difficulties today. 

First of all, there is an acute labor short- 
age. Cities are finding it increasingly diffi- 
cult to recruit and retain competent em- 
ployees. Although the effects of this short- 
age are being felt by cities with good per- 
sonnel programs as well as by cities that 
have neglected personnel administration, the 
latter are generally suffering more than the 
former. Cities that have been content with 
“passive recruiting’ —i.e., with sitting back 
and waiting for applicants to knock at their 
doors—are now having to abandon this pol- 
icy and to go out and “beat the bushes” for 
new recruits. This is a forward step, to be 
sure, but those cities that had begun “‘posi- 
tive recruitment” before this emergency have 
a head start in this competition for man- 
power. The traditional policy of “local boys 
for local jobs,” long recognized as short- 
sighted, is another recruiting handicap, and 
those cities that are still laboring under strict 
tesidence restrictions are suffering from 


their shortsightedness. Training policies are 
also being tested under the severe strains of 
the manpower shortage. Those cities that 
have been developing understudies and new 
recruits through training are having less dif- 
ficulty with replacements than cities that 
have neglected their training needs. 

Another current personnel problem is the 
demand for salary and wage revisions to 
meet rising costs of living and the competi- 
tion of war industries and the federal gov- 
ernment for personnel. Cities that have never 
developed a comprehensive pay plan have 
discovered that equitable adjustments can- 
not be made on a catch-as-catch-can basis, 
and they have had to start at the beginning 
by developing a position-classification plan, 
which is the only sound basis for a policy 
of “equal pay for equal work.” Furthermore, 
many city officials who have smugly assumed 
that municipal service had other appeals 
which offset the incentive of hard cash are 
now being forced to reexamine their assump- 
tions to discover just what these appeals are. 
And in the process of reexamination they are 
coming to realize that they and their fellow 
officials have generally failed to make the 
most of the nonfiscal incentives and appeals 
that are inherent in public service employ- 
ment. 

A third “hot spot” on the personnel front 
is employee relations. The organization 
movement among municipal employees has 
made rapid progress in recent years, and 
employees are demonstrating a new self- 
consciousness and aggressiveness. Municipal 
administrators and councils are being con- 
fronted with demands for collective bargain- 
ing, for improved working conditions, and in 
a few instances for “closed shop” agree- 
ments. In several cases these demands have 
culminated in strikes or threats of strikes. 
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We do not propose to discuss here such 
incendiary subjects as the right of city em- 
ployees to strike or the legality of contracts 
with employee organizations. What concerns 
us here is that these issues have turned the 
spotlight of public attention on the long- 
standing neglect by municipal officials of the 
critical problem of employee relations. This 
spotlight reveals, for example, that few 
cities have ever formulated, let alone pub- 
lished, any comprehensive policy with re- 
spect to the rights, duties, and privileges of 
their employees; that few cities have fol- 
lowed the lead of our more progressive indus- 
trial concerns in providing systematic pro- 
cedures governing employee grievances and 
appeals; and that conditions of employment 
—leaves of absence, vacations, physical sur- 
roundings, etc. — have seldom been given 
systematic consideration by municipal offi- 
cials. In brief, few cities have ever developed 
a comprehensive employee relations policy, 
and many of their current problems are in- 
tensified by this neglect. 

Finally, current demands for the extension 
of the federal social security program to 
cover municipal employees have focused at- 
tention on the inadequacy of many municipal 
retirement plans and upon the failure of local 
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governments to work out cooperative ar. 
rangements, either among themselves or with 
state governments, that will enable the 
smaller cities to provide sound retirement 
plans for their employees. 

We do not claim that if our municipal 
governments had entered this emergency 
with well-established personnel programs 
they would have avoided all of these difficul- 
ties. There would still have been labor short- 
ages and compensation and _ retirement 
problems. Nor would they have avoided 
employee relations problems, which are pri- 
marily an outgrowth of the general upsurge 
of organized labor. We are convinced, how- 
ever, that these current personnel problems 
have found most city governments ill-pre- 
pared, and that it is high time we stopped 
treating these problems individually on the 
basis of expediency. They are all related, and 
they are all deep-seated problems that will 
not vanish with the signing of a peace treaty. 
If they are to be satisfactorily solved, either 
now or in the future, our city governments 
must start now to develop and administer a 
comprehensive, well-balanced program of 
personnel administration. It should be clear 
by now that such a program is not a luxury 
but an urgent necessity. 
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How Cities Are Effecting Economies 


This is the second group of a series of short articles on how 
selected cities are effecting economies in municipal expenditures. 


HE impact of the war on municipal 

services and costs varies considerably 

from city to city. An analysis of the 
information received from officials in 18 
cities, as presented below and in the August 
issue of PuBLIC MANAGEMENT, reveals that 
most of the saving from economies is offset 
by new expenditures such as for civilian 
defense, by increases in salaries and wages, 
by the increased cost of supplies, and in 
some instances by demands for an increase 
or extension of services. Capital improve- 
ments are being postponed because of the 
shortage of labor and because priorities 
make it more and more difficult to obtain 
certain necessary materials. 

Where the war production program has 
caused a distorted population growth cities 
are having difficulty securing enough rev- 
enues for operation. New businesses have 
produced license fees, but little in the way of 
tax revenues because assessments have not 
yet been readjusted. Tax collections, how- 
ever, remain at a high level, and there is a 
tendency to maintain taxes at present levels 
with the idea of paying off debts and of 
accumulating a reserve for an emergency or 


Savings Offset by Increases Caused by 
War Activities 
By A. J. TAMSBERG 

Clerk of Council, Charleston, South Carolina 
4 Neos city of Charleston has had an in- 
crease in population from 71,275 in 1940 
to more than 90,000, and even a greater 
increase in suburban areas, because of tre- 
mendous war activity. The economies which 
the city has been able to effect have been 
more than offset by increased costs for serv- 
ices which have expanded. For example, 
$10,000 usually appropriated for the annual 
azalea festival has been used to employ addi- 


for the postwar period when the municipal 
plant and facilities will require rehabilita- 
tion, when equipment and supplies will again 
become obtainable, and when postponed 
public works can be constructed. 

The situation in both large and small 
cities is summed up thus by City Manager 
R. G. Manley of Upland, California: “We 
have lost some personnel, postponed all cap- 
ital improvements, and effected some operat- 
ing economies. But on the whole this is not 
a very economical period. We are being 
asked by federal agencies to appoint numer- 
ous committees such as a defense council, 
tire and sugar rationing boards, rubber con- 
servation committees, etc., each one of which 
requires some expenditure for rent, light, 
telephone, extra help, and so on. We are 
being loaded down with bulletins and procla- 
mations, dim-out regulations, priorities rules, 
all of which take time to read and digest. 
We sometimes wonder if we will ever get 
time to do our regular work. Perhaps as more 
of our help leaves we will have to start cut- 
ting down on regular services—cutting out 
many of the things which people have been 
in the habit of receiving.” 


tional policemen. When the federal govern- 
ment took over the airport, the cost of light- 
ing was offset by the cost of shading a great 
many waterfront lights. Funds which would 
have been used for certain unobtainable sup- 
plies for the fire department will now be 
used to buy equipment for civilian defense 
purposes. Savings which the city effected 
through refinancing its port utilities bonds 
were immediately offset by increased losses 
in waterfront operations. Most of the adver- 
tising expense to attract the tourist trade 
has been discontinued. 

A certain amount of real estate condemned 
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by the federal government and leased to a 
private shipbuilding concern has thereby 
been removed from the tax roll. Likewise, 
busses owned by private concerns and sub- 
ject to municipal taxation are being replaced 
as they wear out by Navy-owned busses 
which are not subject. to taxation. The city 
has insisted that the federal government pay 
a fair market price for land bought for fed- 
eral housing projects and that the federal 
government should bear full maintenance 
expense for municipal properties, such as the 
municipal yacht basin and the municipal air- 
port, which are leased to the federal govern- 
ment. Federal agencies also have been re- 
quired to pay the prevailing rate for water, 
despite high-pressure salesmanship methods 
which sought substantial concessions in the 
name of patriotism and on the strength of 
alleged business which the federal activities 
would bring the city’s merchants. One bright 
ray of light in the city’s financial picture has 
been an increase in beer, wine, and liquor tax 
revenues received indirectly through the 
state tax commissicn and an increase in 
police court revenues, resulting from stiffer 
law enforcement and the improved financial 
status of the average defendant who formerly 
went to jail rather than pay a fine. 

Operation and maintenance expenditures 
in 1942, because of a general salary increase 
for employees, will exceed 1941 expenditures 
by slightly more than 4 per cent. 


Economies Bring 12 Per Cent Cut in 
Total Expenditures 


By V. R. SMITHAM 
Acting City Manager, Dallas, Texas 


PERATING and maintenance expendi- 
tures for the city of Dallas for the 
fiscal year ending September 30 will be about 
12 per cent less than the amount expended 
in the previous fiscal year. A total of 120 
city employees have left to enter the armed 
forces or to take positions in war industries. 
About one-half of these positions were in the 
fire and police services. Approximately one- 
third of the 120 positions that have been 
left vacant have not been filled, the duties of 
such employees being redistributed among 
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other employees. 

A survey of the work performed by some 
employees has revealed that some positions 
can be eliminated because while the work 
they have been doing is desirable, it can be 
postponed until after the war. For example, 
the duties of the real estate appraiser have 
been shifted as far as possible to the per- 
sonal property appraisers. The budget pro- 
vided for 25 additional police officers, but 
because of changed conditions only six new 
officers have been appointed, thus effecting 
a reduction of $25,000 for the year. 

Reductions in various activities may be 
cutlined briefly as follows: 

1. Elimination of fund reserved for util- 
ity franchise investigations made unneces- 
sary because of the reductions secured earlier 
this year in the gas and telephone rates, 
$25,000. 

2. Patrolling city street lighting systems 
alternate nights instead of every night to 
conserve tires and reduce street lighting 
costs, $3,000; also saving in electricity for 
street lighting as result of change to central 
war time, $2,000. 

3. Savings from rerouting and reorganiz- 
ing operation of the garbage collection 
division, $8,500. 

4. Savings due to Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration taking over the control and 
operation of the control tower at the airport, 
$3,000. 

5. Reduction in city contribution to pen- 
sicn fund because recruits replacing 56 fire- 
men and policemen entered the service at a 
lower salary, $7,000. 

6. The welfare department spent approxi- 
mately 10 per cent less for relief than during 
the previous year. 

Surveys have been made in all depart- 
ments looking toward the elimination of 
useless records, simplification of other rec- 
ords, reduction in the number of telephones, 
consolidation of files, and sharp restrictions 
on the use of city-owned cars. Instructions 
have been issued to all departments to con- 
serve paper, effect savings wherever possible 
on postage expense, and to use substitute 
materials wherever possible. All department 
heads have been given specific instructions 
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to do without everything but the absolutely 
essential needs for the efficient operation of 
their department. Finally, all traveling ex- 
pense appropriations except for strictly 
official business have been eliminated from 
the budget. 

The economies effected in several depart- 
ments may be illustrated by the steps taken 
in the park department. By using power 
mowers instead of the old type hand mowers 


‘the labor cost of mowing golf course greens 


has been reduced 50 per cent; the use of five 
instead of three gang units in the mowing of 
fairways has effected a saving of 35 per cent 
in labor and machine time; the use of dry 
sludge as top dressing for greens and tees 
has eliminated the cost. of purchasing barn- 
yard .fertilizer; an expansion in the central 
storage yard and warehouse facilities of the 
park department has enabled the department 
to service all tractors and motor vehicles at 
night and has resulted in the saving of at 
least one man-truck hour daily on 25 units, 
or a total of 25 man-truck hours daily. 

In the fire department one salvage corps 
truck has been removed from service and 
the men have been distributed to other 
apparatus. The fire department is also mak- 
ing use of many hose connections from dis- 
carded couplings at a great saving. All de- 
partments are doing research on materials 
and supplies that can be substituted fcr 
materials which are high in price or difficult 
to secure because of priorities. 

Through a budget revision made last May 
the city set up a war reserve totaling $130,- 
643, made possible through some of the re- 
ductions indicated above, in anticipation of 
a shrinkage in income next year and in order 
to meet any emergency. 

The budget for the year beginning October 
1, 1942, has just been completed, and it is 
anticipated that the 1941 tax collection rec- 
ord of 95.5 per cent of the roll will be 
equalled on the 1942 tax roll because a large 
part of the tax money will be collected by 
January 31, well ahead of the time when 
federal income taxes will be paid. However, 
in order to be on the conservative side and 
to offset the lower amount to be received 
from delinquent tax collections, the new 
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budget anticipates that only 91 per cent of 
the tax roll will be collected by the end of 
the next fiscal year. The city estimates that 
the income from parking meters, automobile 
pound, and wrecker fees will be 30 per cent 
less next year than during the present fiscal 
year, and that the income from inspection 
and permit fees of the building inspection 
division will be reduced more than 50 per 
cent. 


Police Cars Located at Fire Stations 
By Guy L. WEBB 
City Manager, Knoxville, Tennessee 
XPENDITURES have been reduced in 
all departments in Knoxville (111,580) 
chiefly by not filling positions left vacant by 
men who have gone into the armed services 
and in war industry. This has resulted in 
increasing the load of work of many em- 
ployees, although some services have been 
curtailed. For example, some of the police 
cars have been taken off regular 24-hour 
cruising duty and placed at various fire sta- 
tions where they can be called at a moment’s 
notice. 


Cuts Capital Outlays and Reduces Personnel 
By L. P. CooKINGHAM 
City Manager, Kansas City, Missouri 
ANSAS CITY, Missouri, will spend 11 
per cent less during the year beginning 
last May 1 than during the previous fiscal 
year, in spite of certain large increases to 
meet higher hospital and institutional costs 
and to finance defense activities. The current 
budget calls for an expenditure of $12,623,- 
000, as compared to $14,203,000 last year. 
The largest reduction, $1,300,000, was in the 
elimination of most of the capital outlay 
items in the budget. This step also made 
possible a decrease of seven in the engineer- 
ing staff. 

Further reductions or savings effected in- 
clude the elimination of a position in the 
city clerk’s office when a recent resignation 
created a vacancy; eliminating four posi- 
tions in the law department because of a 
decline in the amount of work in handling 
old litigation; reducing the traffic engineer’s 
drafting force engaged in collision studies 
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and related work; reducing expenditures for 
street cleaning and repair in strict conform- 
ity with the projected decline in gas-tax rev- 
enues; a saving of $12,000 with the federal 
government taking over operation of the 
control tower at the municipal airport; elimi- 
nation of certain supervisory personnel in 
the park department; and a reduction of 15 
per cent (70 employees) in the water depart- 
ment. 

During the past two years many pro- 
cedures and methods have been simplified 
and jobs combined so that the same work is 
done with less staff. On May 1 of this year 
the city had 3,245 employees whose average 
annual earnings were $1,311, as compared 
to a total of 3,842 employees on May 1, 
1940, with average earnings of $1,118. While 
the number of employees has been reduced, 
salaries have been increased, and in order to 
meet competition rates of pay will have to 
be further increased. More strict control is 
now exercised over sick leave with pay in 
the fire department. In some instances civil- 
ian defense volunteers are providing neces- 
sary additional service. For example, 40 
volunteer police are used each day to supple- 
ment the regular police force in handling 
traffic and in guarding public facilities. 


Less for Supplies and Maintenance 
By S. H. BoTHWELL 
City Manager, Fort Worth, Texas 

XPENDITURES for operation and 

maintenance in Fort Worth (177,662) 
for the fiscal year ending this September 30 
exceed those for the previous year by 3.07 
per cent. However, some savings were ef- 
fected during the year largely because of 
priorities, so that the expenditures for sup- 
plies in all departments for this fiscal year 
were 9.2 per cent less than for the preceding 
year; maintenance of buildings, streets, and 
other structures nearly 6 per cent less; and 
miscellaneous services, 6.4 per cent less. A 
smaller relief roll has made possible a con- 
siderable reduction in welfare costs. A good 
records system and close analysis of expendi- 
tures for maintenance of motor equipment 
have made possible some savings in gas and 
oil consumption and repair costs. The police 
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department recently adopted the practice of 
stationing radio-equipped patrol cars at 
strategic locations in order to eliminate con- 
stant cruising. The primary objective was 
that of conserving cars and tires. 

The prospect of a shortage of tires, trucks, 
and other equipment, as well as losses in per- 
sonnel, indicates that the city may need to 
consider curtailment of such services as gar- 
bage collection, street maintenance, inspec- 
tions, etc. It is also anticipated that the 
increased cost of living will necessitate an 
increase in salaries and wages of municipal 
employees. 


Transfers Employees to Fill Vacancies 
By S. J. MAHAFFEY 
County Manager, Henrico County, Virginia 
ENRICO COUNTY, Virginia, at the 
beginning of 1942, lost by annexation 
to the city of Richmond over 3 per cent of 
its area and approximately 47 per cent of its 
assessed valuation. The population of the 
county before annexation was 45,000, and at 
the present time is approximately 30,000. 
The services provided by the county in the 
area annexed are now handled by the city 
of Richmond, with some operations being 
assumed by the state. The transfer of the 
cost of providing such services and the elimi- 
nation of a $30,000 contingent fund have 
resulted in a reduction of nearly $199,000 in 
county expenditures. In addition, however, 
operating and maintenance expenditures in 
the county have been decreased $9,400 for 
the current fiscal year beginning July 1, as 
compared with the preceding year. This has 
been done mainly by not replacing person- 
nel when vacancies occur, and by transfer- 
ring employees from one department to 
another. This saving has been made in spite 
of the fact that salaries have been increased 
on a sliding scale varying from 10 per cent 
on salaries of less than $1,000 to 2% per cent 
on salaries over $2,000. Operating expenses 
also have been reduced by centralizing pur- 
chasing and the maintenance of all buildings 
and motor equipment. The county is now 
planning extensions of utility services so that 
construction may proceed after the war. 
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Reduces Welfare and Maintenance 


By ALBERT E. NEALE 
City Auditor, Springfield, Massachusetts 


B ijows city of Springfield (149,554) will 
spend about $200,000, or 2 per cent, less 
in 1942 than last year, in spite of an item 
of $312,000 in the 1942 budget to cover 
an average of about a 5 per cent cost-of- 
living increase in salaries and wages. Dur- 
ing the first seven months of 1942 the city 
spent a total of $6,595,000 for all operation 
and maintenance, debt service, equipment 
replacement, e‘c., which is $97,000 less than 
was spent during the first seven months of 
1941. The main reductions were in (1) wel- 
fare expenditures, including outside relief, 
aid to dependent children, and soldiers’ 
relief, $139,000; (2) $87,000 less on WPA 
projects; and (3) no special building re- 
pairs and rehabilitation, which amounted to 
$84,000 in 1941. These three items total 
$310,000 against which are two offsetting 
items: $175,000 for increased pay rates for 
the first seven months in 1942, and $38,000 
for civilian defense, which, deducted from 
the total savings, leaves a net saving of 
$97,000. 

No services have been curtailed but the 
city is doing considerably less street mainte- 
nance and construction work, offset in part 
by more regular painting and repair on city 
buildings. Some services, such as refuse col- 
lection, actually have been increased because 
of an increase of about 10,000 in population 
during the past year. There has been a re- 
duction of about 50 in the total number of 
permanent municipal employees, mostly la- 
borers. All clerical vacancies have been filled 
with the exception of the welfare depart- 
ment where the staff has been reduced. A 
central purchasing department, which began 
to function early this year, has effected some 
savings, but they are largely offset by the 
increased cost of necessary materials and 
supplies. 

It is anticipated that the city’s total 1942 
expenditures will be about $200,000 less 
than in 1941, as indicated above, although 
the operating budget for this year is actu- 
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ally $20,000 more than last year’s budget. 
This means that approximately $220,000 
more unexpended balances will be carried to 
the surplus account at the end of this year 
than was carried to the surplus account 
in 1941. In addition to the slight in- 
crease in the operating budget, provision 
was made for an increase in the reserve 
for tax abatement, for an anticipated 
shrinkage in miscellaneous revenues, and a 
reducticn in the city’s share of state taxes. 
These factors, together with a loss in as- 
sessed valuations of more than $2!4 millions, 
made it necessary to increase the tax rate 
from $34.50 to $36.20, an increase of $1.70 
per $1,000. A possible further reduction in 
revenues and the possibility of having to 
make additional cost-of-living adjustments in 
salaries and wages will call for a further 
tightening of the city’s belt if our surplus 
balance is to be held inviolate until after 
cessation of the war. 


Eliminates WPA Projects 
By J. H. BENDER 

City Manager, Clayton, New Mexico 
ae town of Clayton (3,188) will spend 

nearly 17 per cent less this year than 
during the year ended last June 30 because 
of a decrease in population resulting from 
men going into the armed services and fam- 
ilies moving to cities where war industries 
are located. For several years the town has 
levied no property tax for any municipal 
purpose. Except for revenues from licenses, 
police court fines and permit fees. the general 
operating budget is balanced by transfers of 
cash from revenues of the city-owned and 
operated utilities (electric system, water 
works, and ice plant). Approximately four- 
fifths of the general fund is derived from 
these utilities, and naturally a decrease in 
population affects these revenues. The neces- 
sary reductions have been effected by releas- 
ing three employees, by the virtual elimina- 
tion of the sponsor’s share of WPA projects, 
elimination of all equipment purchases, and 
by reducing street maintenance expenditures 
30 per cent. 








Consolidation of Inspectional Services 


By L. PD. COOKINGHAM * 
City Manager, Kansas City, Missouri 


Combining inspectional services results in greater 
convenience to the public and more effective operation. 


UNICIPAL inspectional services are 
as important to the health, safety, 
and economic well-being of a com- 

munity as the services of the police and fire 
departments. A list of the services performed 
by the inspectional employees in any city 
indicates that many departments are admin- 
istering regulatory activities and that prac- 
tically every secticn of the city is visited 
daily by one, two, or more city employees. 
Many inspectors visit homes of citizens, 
business establishments, or buildings being 
constructed to see that some ordinance or 
regulation of the city is complied with. The 
municipal administrator is interested in de- 
termining in his own city how and where 
inspecticnal services best fit into the organi- 
zation, how adequate supervision and control 
can be provided, and how standards can be 
developed. 

There are three groups of regulatory in- 
spectional services undertaken by cities: 
(1) those relating primarily to food, milk, 
housing, and to some extent sanitation, all 
of which generally are controlled by the 
health department; (2) routine and technical 
inspections in preventing and fighting fires, 
made by the fire department; and (3) all 
other municipal inspections—safety engineer- 
ing inspectional work (buildings, electrical, 
plumbing, elevators, boilers, signs, etc.), 
weights and measures inspection, smoke in- 
spection, and other miscellaneous regulatory 
inspections. ° 

Many of the inspections in the third group 
have some significance for health and for fire 
prevention, and the methods used are some- 


* Epitor’s Note: Mr. Cookingham, who holds 
an M.S. degree in civil engineering, has had 15 
years of city-manager experience, having been 
manager of Clawson, Plymouth, and Saginaw, 
Michigan, prior to taking his present position in 
May, 1940. 


what similar. But the essential engineering 
nature of the inspections in the last group 
and also the fact that most of these ordinar- 
ily come within the scope of the public works 
department, indicates that consolidation of 
these services would have many advantages, 
Such unification should result in more effec- 
tive cooperation with the inspectional work 
of the health and fire departments. 


OUTLINE OF STEPS TAKEN 


The situation in the inspectional services 
in Kansas City, Missouri, two years ago 
probably was not unlike that in other cities. 
There was in the public works department a 
separate division for each of the following: 
buildings and _ signs, plumbing, electric, 
smoke, boilers, elevators, weights and meas- 
ures, gasoline pumps and gas meters. Each 
of these eight units was headed by a chief 
inspector who was responsible to the director 
of public works. But this official also had 
nine other division heads reporting to him, 
or a total of 17—too many to supervise 
properly. Offices of the eight inspectional 
units were scattered over three different 
floors of the 30-story city hall. The chief 
inspector of each division determined admin- 
istrative policy and permitted variations 
from code provisions. Each unit had its own 
clerical staff, files, telephones, and other 
equipment. 

A citizen who sought to apply for a permit 
often found it necessary to go to three dif- 
ferent offices, and no two of the eight units 
followed the same procedures. Since there 
was no coordination as many as three in- 
spectors working separately could visit the 
same building on the same day each without 
knowing that the other had been there unless 
an irate contractor complained. Lack of co- 
ordination also resulted in spotty enforce- 
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ment and dissatisfaction among the in- 
spectors themselves as well as among build- 
ing contractors and owners. 

There was a clear need for a simplified 
organization, and this could be achieved only 
by combining all eight inspectional services 
under one head. The first step 
was to review all codes and or- 
dinances relating to building and 
safety inspectional activities 
with the thought of bringing 
them up to date. Because of the 
similarity between boiler and 
smoke inspectional work these 
two offices were combined as the 
first step in the reorganization 
plan. The success of this con- 
solidation made it easy for the 
city to bring together recently 
all eight units in a division of 
inspections and permits, with 
the chief inspector of each 
group reporting to a com- 
missioner, who in turn is responsible to the 
director of public works. The various offices 
were moved to one floor in the city hall best 
suited for counter space, vault space, and 
office arrangement. An office is provided for 
each group of inspectors—electrical, plumb- 
ing, smoke, etc. Staff meetings are held reg- 
ularly by each group and the chief inspectors 
meet with the commissioner to coordinate 
their work. 

All groups now have the same clerical 
staff, a single public counter, and the same 
employees issue all types of permits and 
handle complaints. A chief clerk supervises 
the work of the clerks in issuing permits, 
handling filing, complaints, and clerical 
work. 

Each chief inspector assists with the office 
work at the beginning of each day and inter- 
views contractors and others who have busi- 
ness with him. The chief inspector also pre- 
pares a weekly work program for each in- 
spector in his group, and these work sched- 
ules are revised, if necessary, toward the end 
of the week to require a full week’s work 
from each inspector. Work assignments were 
formerly issued each morning with the result 
that many inspectors would complete their 
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work by noon or early in the afternoon and 
return to the office or go to their homes. 
The chief inspectors are now required to 
spend a large part of their time in the field. 

Each inspector reports fully on his day’s 
work so that the commissioner can determine 
the volume of work and the 
time required for various types 
of inspection. The daily report 
also provides information neces- 
sary to maintain a complete 
work history on each building 
or other project for which a 
permit has been issued. This 
information on the inspector’s 
daily report is transferred by 
the clerical staff to the per- 
mit file. Later on certain dis- 
trict inspectors will report to 
the city hall office only two or 
three times a week instead of 
daily. 

Administrative policy for all 
inspectional work in this new division is de- 
termined by the commissioner of buildings 
and inspections with the approval of the di- 
rector of public works and the city manager. 
It has been found possible to train a good 
building inspector to handle electrical and 
plumbing inspections of the more simple 
types, leaving the more intricate jobs for the 
specialized men. This step has resulted in re- 
ducing to a minimum the number of different 
inspectors required to visit buildings and in 
cutting auto mileage considerably. 

The reorganization has resulted in elimi- 
nating five inspectors and four clerks, thus 
effecting a saving of at least $12,000 a year. 
There are now 26 inspectors and seven 
clerks—a total of 33 employees as compared 
to 42 before the reorganization. 


ESTABLISHING WorK STANDARDS 


The commissioner plans to establish stand- 
ards with which work loads can be com- 
pared. The development of such standards 
requires careful study of the activities of 
each type of inspection. For example, it is 
necessary to make field trips with inspectors 
to observe the nature of the work, conditions 
under which it is carried on, and the time 
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taken to perform an activity under various 
conditions, in order to determine the num- 
ber of inspections which ordinarily need to 
be made for new buildings, repair work, etc. 
If it is found, for example, that for each 
building permit the structural part must be 
inspected at least five times, it will be pos- 
sible to estimate the amount of work re- 
quired to be performed as soon as the num- 
ber of permits issued is known. 

The next step is to ascertain how many 
men it will take to do the work, and this 
will lead to the development of another unit 
figure—the average number of inspections a 
man can make in a day. In one city it has 
been estimated that on the average a build- 
ing inspector should be able to inspect 25 
buildings a day, an electrical inspector 
should examine 15 installations a day, and 
a plumbing inspector 22 installations a day.’ 
Such standards will be useful in budget 
preparation and for budget control purposes. 


ScoPpE OF COORDINATION 


A number of other cities have effected 
various degrees of coordination or consolida- 
tion of inspectional services, including Cin- 
cinnati, Charlotte, Detroit, Flint, Los An- 
geles, and Saginaw, among the larger cities. 
A notable example among the smaller cities 
is Royal Oak, Michigan, where there is an 
inspectional department of three members 
who inspect interchangeably buildings, elec- 
tric wiring, plumbing, signs, furnaces, weights 
and measures, and food establishments. In 
some cities there is a separate department or 
division of inspection.” 

Consolidation of inspectional services is 
highly desirable, and the drop in new build- 
ing construction and the shortage of man- 
power make this an opportune time to com- 
bine many inspectional services. The major 
factors to consider are effectiveness of opera- 
tion and the convenience and maximum 
safety to the public. Consolidation does not 





1 See Irving Tenner, Work Measurement in the 
City of Los Angeles Building and Safety Depart- 
ment (Municipal Finance Officers Association, 
1941). 16pp. 

2 Edna Trull, The Administration of Regulatory 
Inspectional Services in American Cities (Public 
Administration Service, 1932). 184pp 
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mean the end of various units of inspection 
but it results in more effective work, pro- 
vides avenues of promotion for inspec- 
tional employees, and adds to the significance 
of regulatory inspections. 

However, inspectional services in Kansas 
City, as well as in other cities, need to be 
coordinated still further if they are to be 
fully effective. Police and firemen are in a 
sense inspectors and can be of service to 
other departments. Policemen, firemen, 
health inspectors, and inspectors in the vari- 
ous engineering services can be trained to 
report violations of a nontechnical nature 
such as defects, accumulations, and obstruc- 
tions in streets, alleys, and sidewalks; unsafe 
billboards, signs, and awnings; outages of 
street lamps and other defects in street light- 
ing; broken light and telephone poles and 
loose and dangerous wires; trees in a con- 
dition dangerous to life and property; un- 
licensed persons, vehicles, or premises; work 
being carried on without necessary permit; 
dangerous holes in streets; broken, missing, 
or loose manhole covers; dead animals; etc. 

A particularly good field in which in- 
spectors in the health, fire, and building 
departments can cooperate is housing. Co- 
operating with the housing authority and 
planning commission, these agencies could 
make enforcement schemes moré complete, 
more effective, and more economical. For 
example, health inspectors can look into such 
matters as overcrowding, rat infestation, and 
insanitary conditions; the building inspectors 
can issue orders with respect to buildings 
where extreme structural deterioration is 
found; while the fire inspectors can under- 
take similar enforcements on those premises 
where specific fire hazards are observed. 
There is little reason why building plan ex- 
aminers in checking for zoning structure, 
materials, exits, and the like cannot also 
check for ventilation, cubic air space, and 
the location of toilet facilities instead of 
having these latter items independently 
checked by the housing section of the health 
department. Likewise, there is little advan- 
tage in having a fireman, a policeman, 4 
housing inspector, and an agent of the 
license division visit the same building to 
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determine whether the regulations as to 
proper use are being violated. The several 
agencies concerned should arrive jointly at 
a minimum standard for human occupancy 
in order to make their inspectional work 
effective. 

Through working agreements between the 
several departments the multiplicity and 
overlapping of inspections can be reduced as 
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far as possible and the issuance of conflicting 
orders against the same premises can be pre- 
vented. The idea that regulatory inspection 
and enforcement need be put in motion only 
upon receipt of a specific complaint in some 
field should give way to systematic inspec- 
tion and the establishment of standards to 
be met, coupled with appropriate routine 
enforcement. 


Intermunicipal Cooperation in Sewage Disposal 


By EMIL F. JARZ * 
Research Assistant in Public Administration, The University of Chicago 


Municipalities using the sewerage systems of other cities pay 
charges as provided in contracts which also cover service. 


IGHTEEN out of 30 of the largest 
E cities in the country cooperate with 

one or more municipalities in the treat- 
ment or disposal of sewage.’ At least four 
other cities—Boston, Chicago, Minneapolis, 
and St. Paul—are included in a sewerage 
district set up as a separate ad hoc agency. 
There are also many instances of cooperation 
among smaller cities in natural drainage 
areas. 

Intermunicipal cooperation in this field 
generally takes one of three forms: (1) 
Neighboring municipalities connecting their 
sewers to the systems of central cities and 
paying for the privilege. (2) Reciprocal ar- 
rangements whereby each municipality dis- 
poses of sewage from certain areas of the 
other city or grants certain privileges. 
Charges may or may not be made under 


* Epitor’s Note: This is the fourth of a series 
of articles on intermunicipal cooperation, based on 
a survey sponsored by the International City 
Managers’ Association and the University of 
Chicago. The earlier articles appeared in the 
February, March, and April, 1942, issues of 
Pustic MANAGEMENT. Mr. Jarz is now associate 
civilian protection advisor, United States Office 
of Civilian Defense, Washington, D. C. 


1 The 18 cities are: Akron, Atlanta, Baltimore, 
Buffalo, Cleveland, Columbus, Detroit, Indian- 
apolis, Los Angeles, Louisville, Milwaukee, New 
Orleans, Philadelphia, Rochester, St. Louis, San 
Francisco, Toledo, and Washington. For re- 
mainder of 30 cities see Pustic MANAGEMENT, 
February, 1942, p. 46. 


such circumstances. (3) Joint construction 
and operation of treatment and/or disposal 
systems with costs shared upon some ac- 
cepted basis. 

Sixteen of the 18 cities permit nearby 
municipalities to make connections to their 
sewerage systems. The sewage may not be 
treated, which is the case in New Orleans 
and St. Louis, or it may be taken through 
treatment and disposal works which are 
jointly operated by two or more municipal- 
ities as in the arrangements in New Jersey. 
Most of the arrangements are in the form of 
written contracts based on a state law or city 
ordinance. Maintenance and operation usu- 
ally are entirely in the hands of the central 
city. 

The number of participating municipalities 
varies from 12 cities and nine sanitary dis- 
tricts which are connected with the Los 
Angeles sewerage system, to San Francisco 
which permits San Mateo the use of one of 
its conduits. St. Louis has permitted seven 
cities, nine sanitary districts, and one village 
to make connections with its sewerage sys- 
tem. Buffalo, Detroit, Columbus, and 
Rochester each have entered into agreements 
with more than five outside municipalities. 


CONNECTIONS TO SEWERAGE SYSTEMS 


All of the 16 cities which permit outlying 
municipalities to connect to their sewerage 
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system make a charge which is designed to 
meet the cost of the service. Only one city 
reported that the charge made for sewage 
disposal failed to meet the cost of the serv- 
ice; another city reported a profit. Revenues 
from this service generally go into the gen- 
eral fund. A variety of bases are used for 
sewerage charges: 

Amount of Water Used. The cities of East 
Cleveland and Cleveland Heights, Ohio, pay 
the city of Cleveland 34 cents per 1,000 
cubic feet of water supplied to these suburbs 
from Cleveland’s water system. The con- 
tract with East Cleveland provides that the 
rate per 1,000 cubic feet of water shall be 
reduced if Cleveland’s operation, mainte- 
nance, and administrative costs are less than 
$800,000 a year, and increased if operating 
ccsts are more than $1,400,000 per annum. 
Detroit charges 21.6 cents per 1,000 cubic 
feet of water with the master meters deter- 
mining both sewage and water costs. 

Amount of Sewage. Five cities (Akron, 
Baltimore, Buffalo, Los Angeles, and Phila- 
delphia) base their charges on the amount 
of sewage flow into their respective sewerage 
systems. Buffalo charges are based on the 
cubic feet of sewage per second per year for 
the rated capacity of the connections. Town- 
ships that discharge wastes into the Philadel- 
phia sewerage system are billed annually for 
cost of maintenance and depreciation in 
proportion to the yearly total of sanitary 
drainage entering the Philadelphia system 
against the total entering the treatment 
works. The respective quantities are deter- 
mined by gauges established at the town- 
ship’s point of delivery and at the entrance 
to the treatment plant. 

Fixed Rental. A contract between Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, and the village of Strath- 
moor provides for fixed rental payments to 
Louisville for a 22-year period with the pro- 
vision that if and when the village is annexed 
Louisville is to pay off outstanding bonds; 
and that rents payable to Louisville shall 
accrue only from revenues received by Strath- 
moor in operating its sewerage system and 
only after interest and principal require- 
ments of the sewage bonds have been met. 

Miscellaneous Bases. Rochester, New 
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York, charges some nearby municipalities on 
the basis of the proportion of their area to 
the total area served by the Rochester sew- 
age disposal plant. Other cities that are con- 
nected to the sewerage system contribute a 
specified sum for each foot of sanitary sewer 
in use, the rates varying from 8 cents to 10 
cents a foot. 

Lucas County, Ohio, contributes to the 
cost of Toledo’s pumping station and sewer 
construction costs on an area basis. The 
county also pays charges for all new connec- 
tions, and in addition contributes to operat- 
ing costs on the basis of the ratio of sewage 
flow from the county outside of Toledo to 
the total flow from both county and city 
sewers. Somewhat similar bases of charges 
are used in Akron’s agreements with Summit 
County and the village of Lakemore. 

St. Louis, which does not treat any sew- 
age, requires each outside municipality using 
the city’s sewerage system to pay an annual 
charge and also a connection charge based 
upon the proportion of the population within 
each unit as related to the total population 
served by the St. Louis sewerage system. 
Costs are recalculated every 1C years on the 
basis of changing census figures. The con- 
nection charge takes into account construc- 
tion and maintenance costs. The outside 
municipalities also agree to contribute to the 
reconstruction of any sewer to which they 
make connection, and to share in the con- 
struction of any treatment and pumping 
plants that St. Louis may be required to 
provide. 

Other Contract Provisions. The contracts 
of eight of the 16 cities provide for amend- 
ment of terms, and the contracts of several 
other cities specify certain intervals at which 
amendments can be made. For example, in 
St. Louis the agreements are subject to 
amendment every 10 years on the basis of 
new census figures. One of the Detroit con- 
tracts may be amended only at the end of 
every five-year period. Akron’s agreement 
with Summit County provides that after 
five years the contract may be modified or 
terminated by agreement of both parties. If, 
however, only one party wishes to amend or 
terminate the agreement, a written notice 
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of two years is required. If terms cannot 
then be agreed upon the question is to be 
submitted to a “court of competent jurisdic- 
tion.” 

Most of the contracts are for an indefinite 
period of time with no provision for renewal. 
Exceptions are Baltimore’s 30-year agree- 
ment with the Anne Arundel County San- 
itary Commission and Louisville’s contract 
with Strathmoor village covering a period of 
22 years. Some of Rochester’s agreements 
with outside cities may not be terminated 
until a specified number of years have 
passed, generally five to 10 years, and after 
the designated period has expired a one-year 
notice in writing is necessary before the 
agreement is finally terminated. Similar pro- 
visions are found in the sewerage contracts 
of Akron, Ohio. Three of the Los Angeles 
contracts call for a “board of arbitration” to 
consider the renewal of the contract. 

Some contracts provide for the exclusion 
of storm water from the sewerage system. 
For example, Rochester, New York, in con- 
tracts with 10 municipalities requires that 
only sewage is to be discharged into sanitary 
sewers. Detroit, on the other hand, provides 
in certain of its arrangements that no san- 
itary sewage shall be permitted to flow into 
storm water conduits. Three cities—Akron, 
Baltimore, and Cleveland—prohibit the dis- 
charge of industrial wastes, inflammable 
liquids, and other specified wastes into sani- 
tary sewers. 

Failure to pay for sewerage service pro- 
vided is frequently specified as sufficient 
cause for termination of a contract. Phila- 
delphia provides that contracts may be can- 
celled if outside municipalities permit a sew- 
age flow in excess of that provided by the 
agreements. Some agreements can be can- 
celled if the service called for is not pro- 
vided. 

Practically all of the contracts studied 
contain numerous other provisions pertain- 
ing to approval of plans, standard of con- 
struction, inspection of facilities, and main- 
tenance of certain records. A rather common 
provision is one prohibiting the municipality 
receiving sewerage service to allow another 
city to connect with its sewers. 
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RECIPROCAL AGREEMENTS 


Some of the 16 central cities and their 
neighbors have entered into “exchange 
agreements” for reciprocal service. For ex- 
ample, the city of Dearborn, Michigan, in 
1932 agreed to treat and dispose of 45,000,- 
000 gallons of Detroit sewage daily with 
Detroit paying $36,000 annually toward the 
capital cost of the disposal plant and $13.80 
per million gallons of sewage treated. De- 
troit also loaned Dearborn $100,000 to build 
a connecting interceptor sewer and make 
certain plant alterations. The city of Dear- 
born in return agreed to give Detroit a right 
of way for two Detroit sewers that go 
through Dearborn. 

In the Cleveland area Lakewood and 
Euclid treat some of Cleveland’s sewage in 
return for like service granted by the central 
city. The villages of Cuyahoga and New- 
burgh Heights allowed Cleveland to build a 
treatment plant within their corporate limits. 

Baltimore city and the Baltimore County 
Metropolitan Sewage District each treat and 
dispose of a portion of each other’s sewage 
and charge accordingly. A charge of $2.25 a 
house sewer each year covers the costs and 
is based on the average sewage flow per 
capita as determined by meters at three 
points where the sewers of the Metropolitan 
District connect with those of the city. 
Special rates based on water consumption 
and the number of persons to each building 
are established for large industrial and other 
establishments. Since Baltimore city renders 
more service than it receives, the total an- 
nual charge for sewerage service which the 
county provides the city is deducted from 
the total annual charge the city makes upon 
the county and the difference is paid to 
Baltimore city. 

A similar reciprocal arrangement is found 
between Washington, D. C., and the Wash- 
ington Suburban Sanitary District. Charges 
are based on several factors, including the 
amount of sewage flow, rate for a linear 
front foot of property abutting on and con- 
necting to sewers of the respective areas, and 
upon a flat rate charge per year per house. 
Los Angeles and Rochester also have re- 
ciprocal agreements with several towns. 
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Jorint ARRANGEMENTS 


Only two of the large central cities studied, 
Milwaukee and Atlanta, are parties to joint 
arrangements. However, among. satellite 
towns and among municipalities in a natural 
drainage area there are many examples of 
joint construction and operation of sewerage 
systems. 

Central Cities. Milwaukee found that its 
own sewerage system did not prevent the 
pollution of the water supply as long as 
municipalities in the same drainage area 
continued to dump raw sewage into the 
rivers of that region. Accordingly a metro- 
politan sewage area was formed, including 
Milwaukee and 13 other municipalities. A 
Milwaukee Sewerage Commission of five 
members was appointed by the mayor, and a 
Metropolitan Sewage Commission of three 
members was appointed by the governor 
with one member of the latter body selected 
from the Milwaukee Sewerage Commission. 
The Milwaukee Sewerage Commission re- 
tains control of the sewage disposal plant 
and that part of the system lying entirely 
within Milwaukee, and the Metropolitan 
Sewage Commission constructs main sewers 
and other appurtenances outside the city 
limits. However, all administrative work for 
both commissions is handled by the city and 
a portion of the costs for such service allo- 
cated to the metropolitan body. 

A portion of the cost of the original 
sewerage system met by Milwaukee was 
later apportioned among the 13 other cities 
as provided in a state law of 1931. Since the 
Metropolitan Sewerage Commission has no 
taxing power the operating costs are met by 
direct tax levies made by the several mu- 
nicipalities participating in the arrangement. 
It is mandatory for the county board to 
authorize the issuance of bonds and furnish 
funds requested by either the city or metro- 
politan body. 

Measuring stations located at the points 
where each municipality connects with the 
main sewer system determine the number of 
gallons of sewage treated for each city. The 
Milwaukee Sewerage Commission determines 
the annual share for each city and bills ac- 
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cordingly. Milwaukee’s share of the costs in 
1941 amounted to approximately 84 per cent 
of the total. 

The city of Atlanta and Fulton and 
DeKalb counties jointly constructed a sew- 
erage system and treatment plant in 1937 
with the cooperation of WPA and other fed- 
eral agencies. Atlanta pays more than one- 
half of the operating and maintenance costs, 
Fulton County one-third, and DeKalb 
County pays a fixed sum of $11,000 a year. 
Atlanta provides engineering services and 
assumes responsibility for operation and 
maintenance, except that the two counties 
maintain all lateral sewers outside the city 
and also any other sewers owned by them 
other than those designated as trunk lines. 
Fulton and DeKalb counties can permit 
other municipalities to connect to their sewer 
pipes and retain the funds received for this 
privilege. The agreement provides that on 
30 days’ written notice, Atlanta can discon- 
tinue service and disconnect all county sewers 
from its trunk lines if the counties fail to 
meet their obligations. 

Other Municipalities. There are a number 
of sewerage systems that are jointly con- 
structed and operated by smaller cities. In 
Northern New Jersey, for example, there 
are over 16 joint arrangements with the 
number of participating cities varying from 
two in three arrangements to 22 in the 
Passaic Valley Sewage Authority. The Joint 
Meeting Maintenance (official title of ar- 
rangement) includes 11 municipalities in 
Essex and Union counties. There are nine 
governmental units in the Rahway Valley 
Joint Meeting and seven in the Second River 
Joint Sewer. The contract terms generally 
follow those outlined above; only variations 
in methods of organization and cost alloca- 
tion are reviewed here. 

The governing bodies of the several sewer- 
age agencies in New Jersey are selected by 
the municipalities or consist of joint meet- 
ings of the respective city councils. For 
example, the governing bodies of three of the 
authorities named above are composed of 
elected officials designated by the participat- 
ing municipalities. Each municipality has 
one vote on all matters regardless of size or 
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extent of ownership of the joint facilities. 
The one exception is the Passaic Valley Sew- 
age Authority of five commissioners ap- 
pointed by the governor with the consent of 
the senate. Joint council meetings serve as 
the governing body for the arrangement 
which includes the cities of Plainfield, North 
Plainfield, and Dunellen. In this latter 
project a municipality which pays at least 25 
per cent of the capita! costs can veto any 
proposed measure. 

Basis of Charge. The amount of sewage 
flow is the most common basis for allocating 
costs among the municipalities participating 
in joint arrangements. This method is used 
by the Passaic Valley Sewage Authority, 
Joint Meeting Maintenance, Rahway Valley 
Joint Meeting, and the Interlaken Joint 
Sewer Commission in New Jersey. Sewage 
flow is measured by meters located at points 
where the pipes of each municipality con- 
nect to the trunk lines. In two arrange- 
ments, the Chatham-Madison Joint Meeting 
and the Plainfield, North Plainfield, and 
Dunellen project, both in New Jersey, oper- 
ating costs are shared according to the num- 
ber of house sewer connections, while in the 
Merchantville-Pennsauken arrangement pop- 
ulation is the basis for allocating costs. 

The Second River Joint Sewer shares 
capital and operating costs according to the 
capacity of the system allocated to each 
municipality. Factors taken into considera- 
tion are probable sewage flow in light of 
present population, trend of growth, water 
supply, leakage, and storm-water. A similar 
method is used in Joint Meeting Mainte- 
nance, Rahway Valley Joint Sewer, and the 
Plainfield Joint’ Meeting for sharing con- 
struction costs. In the latter, Plainfield owns 
68 per cent of the capacity and North Plain- 
field and Dunellen own 25 per cent and 7 
per cent, respectively, and any one city can 
rent to either of the other two any excess 
sewage capacity. In the Passaic Valley 
project excess capacity can be rented to mu- 
nicipalities in the drainage area who are not 
parties to the arrangement if consent of the 
joint governing body is given. 

Other Contract Provisions. Some of the 
provisions of two joint arrangements in 
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Pennsylvania are worthy of attention. The 
nine townships and boroughs participating 
in the Darby Creek Joint Authority are not 
jointly liable if any one or more municipal- 
ities fail to meet their obligations, but the 
default of one does not relieve others from 
compliance with the agreement. The contract 
also provides that disputes concerning con- 
struction, operation, or maintenance costs are 
to be arbitrated by a board. 


CONCLUSION 


There should be a written agreement in 
any arrangement between two or more mu- 
nicipalities. The agreement should cover 
such matters as the type of service, limit (if 
any) on amount of sewage, waste or other 
materials to be excluded, basis and amount 
of charge or method of allocating costs, pro- 
cedure for amending the contract, and so on. 
With regard to the allocation of costs per- 
haps construction costs of joint projects can 
be most equitably apportioned on the basis 
of estimated required capacity. Operating 
charges based on the actual flow of sewage 
from each municipality appear equitable but 
such a method may be undesirable when 
many meters must be installed. The type of 
sewage, whether or not it is treated before 
disposal, and the method of disposal are 
important factors in determining the cost of 
the service. Thus in some places population 
may be the best basis of apportioning costs, 
while in other areas water consumption may 
be the best basis. 

The suburban city should not demand free 
service or special privileges of the central 
city, nor should the large city impose unde- 
sirable terms on small neighboring cities that 
may not be in a position to bargain effec- 
tively. Where a city provides sewerage con- 
nections for areas outside the city sewer 
rental charges may be levied, the county 
may make payment, or an improvement as- 
sociation may collect the necessary charges 
and turn the money over to the city. The 
provision for reciprocal inspections, submis- 
sion of plans, and maintenance of specified 
standards are deserving of attention. The 
day-to-day administration may well be 
handled by the city that has the best staff. 
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Intermunicipal cooperation does not mean 
that one plant must necessarily serve an 
entire region. The economy of such projects 
tends to decrease with increasing distances 
between towns. Moreover, long outfall sewers 
are expensive and may deliver septic sewage 
to the plant, according to some engineers. 
Therefore, short collection systems and sev- 
eral small plants may prove more economical 
in spite of the higher treatment costs. 


| September 


Cooperation among cities in providing 
sewerage service has taken on increased sig- 
nificance in the light of the danger from 
enemy attack from the air. Further arrange- 
ments for mutual aid plans for the transfer 
of repair crews, equipment, and materials 
from one city to another are desirable. The 
repair of both water and sewer mains and 
plants in bombed areas is a task that few 
municipalities can undertake individually. 














Inquiries on Administrative Problems 


This section sets forth answers to some recent inquiries received by the 
International City Managers’ Association on problems of general interest. 
Inquiries from municipal officials are given prompt individual attention. 











A Central Personnel Record of 
All City Employees 


What type of information should be kept 
about each municipal employee for use in 
day-to-day administration? 


VV HAT positions has employee Jones 

held, and what salary changes has he 
had?” “How long has employee Smith been 
in the service and how many promotions has 
he had?” “Has O’Connor been absent much; 
if so, for what reasons?” “What is the age 
distribution of city employees?” The chief 
administrator of a city may want to know 
the answer to these and similar questions at 
any time. The most satisfactory means of 
making such information readily available is 
through a central personnel roster. Such a 
roster should be carefully planned as to de- 
sign and procedure for its installation, main- 
tenance, and use, but it need not be made a 
costly or complicated project. 

The first question is, “What employees are 
to be included?” The answer is that all 
officers and employees should be covered, 
regardless of civil service status if any, 
method of appointment, pay period used, or 
other division of the service. A partial roster 
does not give a true picture. 


Next to be considered is the information 
about each employee and his position which 
is to be entered in the roster. Some informa- 
tion is essential while some depends upon 
the personnel system in effect, but all should 
relate to the final uses of the roster. The 
name, address, and telephone number are 
minimal for identification purposes. Also 
desirable, in part for identification purposes 
and more particularly for statistical pur- 
poses, are date of birth, marital status, and 
race. The heart of the roster is, of course, 
the employment history in the service. This 
should include for each position held within 
the city service the title, employing depart- 
ment and division, date of appointment, type 
of appointment, salary and maintenance 
charges if any, date and cause of separation, 
and personnel status under a formal civil 
service or merit system if one exists. The 
last, status such as classified, unclassified, 
student, and the like, is most effectively 
shown by different colored cards. Method of 
appointment, separation, and other person- 
nel actions are most easily shown by means 
of symbols such as “LO” for layoff, “TR” 
for transfer, and “DM” for demotion. Some- 
times a full code of such symbols is printed 
on the roster card itself, but this is not ad- 
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visable for it takes up space needed for re- 
cording information and may be handled 
effectively by means of code copies in the 
hands of those using the roster. 

Leaves of absence records may be entered 
in two ways, on space provided for that pur- 
pose on the roster card, or on an extra sheet 
which is inserted with the regular card. The 
latter method has three advantages, namely: 
(1) the separate leave of absence record can 
be designed to cover a longer period than 
would be possible on a small portion of the 
roster card itself; (2) even when the space is 
used up, it will not necessitate the reentry 
of permanent records on a new roster card; 
and (3) by placing the leave of absence 
record on top of the roster card during a 
leave extending beyond a single pay period, 
one can tell at a glance who is away from 
duty at any particular time. 

Other information to be placed directly 
upon the roster card will depend upon the 
system of personnel management in effect. 
If a comprehensive program based upon a 
merit system is operating, the roster card 
should show service ratings, examination rec- 
ords, and certifications. 

Some cities have also included on the 
roster card information relating to the em- 
ployees’ educational background and work 
history before entering the city service. Al- 
though information of this kind is sometimes 
useful for statistical purposes, placing it upon 
the roster card has certain disadvantages. 
First, it is extremely difficult to summarize 
any individual’s educational and experience 
background upon the small space which can 
be provided on a roster card in such a way 
as to give it any meaning. Secondly, the 
information, at least as far as training is 
concerned, is not static, and the problem of 
keeping it up to date is no minor matter. 
Thirdly, the question of getting such infor- 
mation in installing a perscnnel roster is 
sometimes a serious problem. Applicants for 
positions are usually quite willing to give 
their entire background, but to ask all of the 
employees of a given governmental jurisdic- 
tion to do the same thing is quite a different 
matter. 

It has been assumed that the general form 
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of the roster will be that of a card file, one 
card for each employee. It may also be 
assumed that the filing method will be of the 
“visible” type rather than of the index card 
type such as that commonly associated with 
a library catalogue. The advantages lie in 
ease of handling, especially if the roster is to 
be used in a personnel pay roll check. The 
details of size, format, paper stock, and 
method of duplication follow the general 
principles of form design. It is sufficient to 
point out that the basic identifying informa- 
tion and employment history within the serv- 
ice should occupy the face. Whether the 
record is to be of paper weight, foldover style 
and filed in visible file pockets, or of card 
weight, single and fastened at the top for 
turning over, is partly a matter of personal 
preference and. partly a question of the 
amount of information to be entered on the 
card. The former has the advantage of con- 
taining more space, being cheaper to main- 
tain, and of being much easier to handle in 
entering supplementary data on the type- 
writer. Also, the records in file pockets are 
easier to thumb over than those mounted 
directly. 

It is generally desirable that the file fol- 
low the organizational pattern of the service. 
This is essential if the roster is to be used 
in a personnel pay roll check. In large serv- 
ices it may also be necessary to have a simple 
alphabetical index file to the roster in the 
form of typed 3 x 5 cards showing only the 
name and the file drawer in which the roster 
card may be found. 

A final consideration is the assignment of 
someone to install and maintain the roster. 
If there is centralized personnel administra- 
tion, the responsibility should rest there. If 
personnel administration is primarily the 
responsibility of the manager, either directly 
or through an assistant, the roster should be 
maintained in the offices of the manager by 
an assistant or a secretary. Wherever the 
roster is kept, information from it should be 
available directly to the manager in order 
that it may fulfill its real function as a tool 
of management.—KENNETH E. DouGan, 
staff member, Civil Service Assembly of the 
United States and Canada. 
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Recent War Activities Affecting Cities 


“pen Meetings for War.” To clear 
information on all local war activity, 
Colmar Manor, a small Maryland town ad- 
jacent to Washington, D. C., is sponsoring a 
“Town Meeting for War” once a week to 
enable citizens to ask questions and have 
their say on the town’s effort toward winning 
the war. Local officials hope the meetings 
will stop rumors and gossip and promote 
understanding. The plan, based on the pro- 
gram of the mobilization branch of the Office 
of Civilian Defense, has been suggested as 
a course of action by the American Municipal 
Association to its 8,000 member municipal- 
ities. The basic design of the plan is to pro- 
mote the “productive” end of a community’s 
war effort as a supplement to the local civil- 
ian defense corps which handles “protective” 
activities. ~ 


Priorities. The War Production Board on 
September 2 amended Conservation Order 
L-41, generally referred to as the construc- 
tion ‘‘stop” order, making drastic cuts in the 
amount of construction allowed without spe- 
cific authorization of the director general for 
operations of the WPB. The fact that a 
builder has all necessary materials on hand 
and needs no priorities assistance does not 
in itself mean that he can use them in con- 
struction. 

Amendment No. 3 to Preference Rating 
Order P-46 stops all construction in the elec- 
tric light and power field because it removes 
the authority previously granted to all util- 
ities to complete construction projects which 
were 40 per cent complete on December 5. 
The WPB has announced an extensive re- 
vision of existing priority ratings on public 
and private power projects. 

The WPB on August 25 issued a new or- 
der, L-174, which places restrictions on the 
delivery of manufactured (artificial) gas to 
new industrial and domestic consumers, effec- 
tive September 1. 


Taxicab Control. The entire taxicab in- 
dustry has been placed under strict regula- 
tions in order to save tires, gasoline, and 
vehicles in order No. 20 issued on August 29 
by the Office of Defense Transportation. 


Price Regulations Apply to Cities. The 
Office of Price Administration has ruled that 
the price regulations issued by it are appli- 
cable to rates charged by municipal govern- 
ments for services not specifically exempted 
by the provisions of the general maximum 
price regulation, or regulation No. 165 (Con- 
sumer Service). The principal services ex- 
empted from the consumer service regulation 
include furnishing electricity, gas (through 
mains), water, and transportation. 

The Common Pleas Court in Toledo has 
ruled that municipalities making sales of any 
commodity covered by the OPA ceiling must 
comply with such maximum price provisions 
rather than sell to the highest bidder as re- 
quired by state statute. The city of Toledo 
was enjoined from selling 320 tons of salvage 
scrap rail at higher than the ceiling figure 
for scrap iron under OPA price schedule 
No. 4. 


Federal Payroll Taxes. Cities are advised 
by the Municipal Finance Officers Associa- 
tion to examine their payroll methods to see 
that they can be readily adapted for deduct- 
ing the federal payroll tax, if and when it is 
adopted by Congress. Most cities do not 
expect much difficulty because they have al- 
ready been making deductions from em- 
ployees’ pay for pensions, war stamps or 
bends, credit unions, and hospital plan insur- 
ance. 


Buy Coal Now. The Bituminous Coal 
Consumers’ Counsel has recently addressed a 
second letter to the mayors of cities of 50,000 
and over requesting them to impress upon 
the citizens of their communities the im- 
portance of ordering next winter’s supply of 
coal as soon as possible, and urging that 
municipalities should build up their stock 
piles of coal for municipal buildings, hos- 
pitals, schools, prisons, and other institutions. 
New York City and some other cities have 
completed arrangements to secure and store 
the winter’s coal supply for municipal needs. 


Protection of City Records. The Com- 
mittee on Conservation of Cultural Re- 
sources of the National Resources Plan- 
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ning Board has prepared a program for 
the protection and preservation of state 
and local public records from the hazards 
of war. Because of the administrative, 
legal, and historical importance of many 
public records, municipal officials are re- 
quested to cooperate by increasing fire pro- 
tection measures, transferring especially val- 
uable older records which are not needed for 
administrative purposes to archival custody 
or to a fire-resisting vault, microfilming valu- 
able records in current use, and exploring 
legal possibilities with regard to the disposi- 
tion of records no longer needed. The Com- 
mittee directs the attention of municipal 
officials to several publications (see listings 
on page 285 of this issue), and offers techni- 
cal information and advice on request con- 
cerning the protection of public records, 
museum holdings, works of art, and historic 
buildings, against enemy air attacks or other 
hazards of war. The Committee’s address is 
Room 112, National Archives Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


National Salvage Program. All municipal 
officials are requested by the War Produc- 
tion Board to assist in every way possible in 
getting scrap metal and rubber collected and 
into the hands of dealers. Suggested methods 
for stimulating the flow of scrap and waste 
material are outlined in a pamphlet entitled, 
National Salvage Program, available from 
WPB or through Pustic MANAGEMENT. A 
search of municipal storerooms and yards 
may reveal quantities of scrap and other 
material such as old cast-iron water pipes, 
water valves, and old machinery which can 
be used in the war production program. 
Some cities which are using refuse collection 
trucks in making special trips once or twice 
a week are realizing a small profit from sal- 
vaged materials, and other cities are salvag- 
ing obsolete bridges and abandoned street- 
car rails imbedded in pavements. Cities that 
need help in salvaging such material should 
contact the Special Project Salvage Section, 
Conservation Division, War Production 
Board, Railroad Retirement Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. The WPB recently asked mu- 
nicipal governments to lend their trucks and 
manpower to local salvage committees to aid 
in transporting public collections of scrap 
material. 

The War Department has requested that 
all cannons, guns, tanks, etc., that were dis- 


tributed to cities and villages after the last 
war be collected and turned over to the 
Army for production of munitions. Lt. Gen. 
Somervell has issued orders to all command- 
ing generals of service commands to cooper- 
ate with municipal officials and to receive 
cannons and metal war relics. Municipal 
officials in turn are requested to get in touch 
with their nearest military posts to make 
arrangements for delivery of such material 
direct to the Army. The War Department 
has promised that at the end of this war 
each of these pieces will be replaced with 
another cannon or tank captured from our 
present enemies. 


Automobiles for Cities. Recent amend- 
ments to rationing regulation 2-A substan- 
tially assist cities in satisfying their essential 
new car requirements. The most important 
change made is that nonquota cars are avail- 
able for municipal purchase, thus eliminating 
the necessity for the local rationing board to 
consider its quota when acting on municipal 
applications. Time limitation for using a 
certificate to purchase has been extended 
from 30 to 60 days. Cities are advised to 
apply at once for their needs through 1943. 
If applications to local price and rationing 
officers are denied municipal officials should 
appeal to the state rationing administrator 
and if necessary to the Automobile Ration- 
ing Branch, OPA, Washington, D. C. Cities 
should notify the Bureau of Governmental 
Requirements, WPB, Washington, D. C., of 
any difficulties encountered. Automobile 
prices increase every month. 


Employee Leaves for War Jobs. Most 
cities are granting applications for leaves to 
go into civilian jobs connected with the war 
only when the employee has some special 
skill needed in war work, when his position 
can be filled easily by temporary appoint- 
ment, or when it can be left vacant because 
of curtailed municipal services. Among the 
cities which have adopted regulations on 
such leaves are Detroit, Los Angeles, and 
New York City. 


Deferment for Firemen. Many cities 
have not been able to secure draft deferment 
for firemen, while other cities have obtained 
deferment for all or nearly all firemen. For 
example, of 642 New York City firemen 
eligible for 1-A classification 555 were de- 
ferred. Fire chiefs of the following cities 
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reported in the May and June, 1942, issues 
of Fire Engineering that deferments were 
requested and granted: Salt Lake City, 10 
men; Dayton, Ohio, 9, all requested defer- 
ments having been granted; South Bend, 
Indiana, 4; Riverside, California, 4; Cicero, 
Illinois, 4; Muskegon, Michigan, 2; Mason 
City, Iowa, 29, includes all the men who 
were subject to draft; Wilmington, Dela- 
ware, 6; Greensboro, North Carolina, 6; 
Port Huron, Michigan, 5; Mount Vernon, 
New York, 12. In Louisville, Kentucky, 
deferments were requested for 79 firemen, all 
of which were granted except two, and on 
appeal these two were granted. Stockton, 
California, secured deferments for all 16 fire- 
men who were called; San Francisco secured 
deferments for 40 out of 60 men; Rochester, 
New York, 100 out of 107. Among the cities 
which have not been able to secure defer- 
ment on any requests are Phoenix, Arizona; 
Fort Worth, Texas; Camden, New Jersey; 
and K.noxville, Tennessee. In Baltimore only 
two out of 19 requests for deferment were 
granted. 


Loss of Police Personnel. The Internation- 
al Association of Chiefs of Police early in 
August sent a questionnaire to selected cities 
to ascertain (1) the extent to which local 
draft boards had honored requests for de- 
ferment of officers, and (2) the extent of 
loss of police personnel to the armed services 
and to war industries. Of the 49 cities reply- 
ing 30 had requested deferment for a total 
of 290 men, and 66 requests had been de- 
nied. Among the larger cities requests for 
deferments were honored in Baltimore, Buf- 
falo, Chicago, Detroit, and Los Angeles. In 
Milwaukee requests for deferment have been 
granted for men who have been in the police 
service for a year or more. In Seattle seven 
out of 32 requests were denied. Other cities 
in which all or nearly all of the requests for 
deferment were denied are Bridgeport and 
Waterbury, Connecticut; Norfolk, Virginia: 
and Wilmington, Delaware. Cities which 
have not yet asked deferment for any police 
officers include Cincinnati, Pittsburgh, St. 
Paul, Chattanooga, Des Moines, New 
Haven, Sacramento, Kalamazoo, Pasadena, 
Springfield (Illinois), and Lynchburg (Vir- 
ginia). 

With regard to loss of police personnel 
since October, 1940, 11 cities of over 500,- 
000 population reported a loss of 2,210 men 
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out of a total police personnel of 43,744 as 
follows: 562 men enlisted in the armed 
services, 469 inducted, 176 left for war jobs, 
and 946 left for other reasons. Information 
received from five cities between 250,000 
and 500,000 showed a loss of 275 men, 
which is 10 per cent of the total personnel: 
100 enlisted, 58 were inducted, 85 went to 
war jobs, and 32 left for other reasons, 
Twenty cities between 50,000 and 250,000 
also reported total losses averaging about 10 
per cent since October, 1940. 

Many selective service boards, according 
to the International Association of Chiefs of 
Police, are unaware of the provision in Selec- 
tive Service Memorandum I-405 issued on 
July 13 which defines “major essential ac- 
tivities” including fire and police protection. 
The IACP suggests that “when the head of 
a law enforcement avency feels that an offi- 
cer of draft age is highly essential to and ir- 
replaceable in his department. he should file 
form 42-A with the local draft board. If the 
local draft board fails to honor such a legiti- 
mate request, it should be taken up with the 
state director of selective service or, if neces- 
sary, with the governor of the state.” 


Road Construction and Other Equipment. 
The Bureau of Governmental Requirements 
of the War Production Board has made a 
survey of the ownership and availability of 
road construction equipment owned by 
states, cities, and counties. The Bureau will 
act as a clearinghouse for state and local 
officials who want to lend or rent such equip- 
ment. If it is carefully maintained, the 
Bureau believes that there is sufficient con- 
struction equipment in the country for all 
governments for at least the next two years. 


Funds for Civilian Defense. San Fran- 
cisco’s 1942-43 budget provides for nearly 
$1,500,000 for civilian defense purposes. 
Portland, Oregon, has earmarked $260,000, 
or 85 cents per capita, for this new municipal 
activity, plus $30,000 for auxiliary pumping 
equipment. Rochester, New York, estimates 
a $250,000 expenditure in 1942 for municipal 
defense services. Yonkers, New York, has 
appropriated $48,781; Bronxville, New 
York, $16,213; and Oswego, New York, 
$25,000. 


Staggered Hours. The Milwaukee city 
council has adopted an ordinance requiring 
that beginning September 8 all governmental 
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offices in the city open at 8:30 a.m. and 
close at 5:30, instead of 8:00 to 5:00 as in 
the past; that public utility offices adopt the 
same schedule; that retail stores in the cen- 
tral business district close at 6:00 P.M. in- 
stead of 5:00 and 5:30 p.m.; that all schools 
start classes at 9:00 a.m., instead of 8:15 
and 8:30 a.m.; and also fixing the hours for 
a large life insurance company and a large 
vocational school. Other cities which have 
instituted staggered-hour plans for schools, 
department stores, and other business and 
manufacturing establishments to relieve 
transportation facilities and level out the 
traffic peak, are Atlanta, Boston, Cleveland, 
Dallas, Detroit, Houston, Indianapolis, Jack- 
sonville, Nashville, Pontiac, Providence, 
Seattle, and Waterbury. 


Taxes. The commissioner of internal rev- 
enue recently informed the American Muni- 
cipal Association that the federal excise tax 
on admissions applies to charges made by 
cities to persons entering a skating floor to 
skate, to admissions to a swimming pool, 
and to open air concerts. The tax does not 
apply, however, to green fee charges on 
municipal golf courses or to the use of tennis 
courts. 


Collective Bargaining and the Closed 
Shop in Cities 


IVE cities have recently signed labor 

union contracts—three with locals of 
the State, County, and Municipal Workers 
of America (CIO), and two with the Amer- 
ican Federation of State, County, and Mu- 
nicipal Employees (AFL). The CIO collec- 
tive bargaining contract signed by Bay City, 
Michigan (47,956), applies only to hourly 
wage employees who are members of the 
union; the CIO agreement of Wayne, Mich- 
igan (4,223), makes the union the “exclusive 
representative and agent of the hourly wage 
employees and provides for the ‘closed 
shop’”’; the River Rouge, Michigan (17,- 
008), CIO contract covers all city employ- 
ees, makes the union the sole bargaining 
agent, and provides for a “closed shop”; the 
Highland Park, Michigan (50,810), AFL 
agreement guarantees collective bargaining 
only for union members; and the Alexandria, 
Louisiana (27,066), AFL contract for fire- 
men covers matters generally included in 
personnel rules and classification and pay 
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plans. The Highland Park agreement is the 
only one that prohibits strikes; no reference 
is made to strikes in the other agreements. 

The agreements generally cover rates of 
pay, hours of work, working conditions, han- 
dling of grievances, and disciplinary action. 
For example, Bay City agreed to continue 
the 8-hour 5-day week and to pay time and 
one-half for overtime and double time on 
Sunday and legal holidays. Bay City also 
agreed to give each hourly employee with 
2,000 hours of service during the year a two- 
week vacation and those with 1,000 hours a 
one-week vacation. Ten days sick leave is 
allowed after 2,000 hours of regular service. 
The minimum rate of pay is 75 cents per 
hour for hourly employees. If grievances 
cannot be settled with the immediate supe- 
rior, they must be submitted in writing to 
the city manager, and if it becomes necessary 
to “adjust grievances” they can be sub- 
mitted in writing to the city commission, and 
the commission agrees to submit an answer 
in writing within 10 days. The Bay City 
contract also provides that the seniority 
principle be followed in layoffs and in re- 
employment. With respect to promotions 
the contract provides that “other considera- 
tions being equal” the seniority rule shall 
apply. 

The contracts signed by other cities are 
in general similar to the Bay City agree- 
ment. However, the River Rouge and Wayne 
contracts recognize the union as the ex- 
clusive bargaining agent, require employees 
to become members of the union within 30 
days, and permit employees to direct the city 
to deduct union dues from their pay each 
month. In Wayne minimum hourly rates are 
fixed at one dollar per hour for truck drivers, 
95 cents per hour for cement finishers and 
water works employees, and 90 cents per 
hour for other laborers, with the work week 
fixed at 44 hours. Wages are not included 
in the Highland Park contract. Several of 
the contracts provide that regular employees 
shall not be replaced by voluntary or emer- 
gency relief workers; that there shall be no 
discrimination because of individual bias, 
race, or religion; that employees who claim 
to have been unjustly discharged or de- 
moted may have a hearing before the city 
council; and that the contract may be ter- 
minated by either party 20 days after notice 
of termination is given in writing. 

The city of Alexandria, Louisiana, in June 
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signed a written contract with the Inter- 
national Association of Fire Fighters setting 
forth ranks and grades of firemen, working 
conditions with regard to sick leaves and 
vacations, payment for special duty, pro- 
vision of uniforms, salary schedules—all of 
which generally are covered in other cities 
either in personnel rules and regulations or 
job classification and salary pay plans. 

Labor union contracts in the municipal 
service are noteworthy because they are ex- 
ceptional. The AFSCME (AFL) as of Sep- 
tember 9 had contracts or working agree- 
ments covering municipal employee groups 
in 28 cities (in addition to Highland Park, 
Michigan): Hibbing and Mankato, Minne- 
sota; Fort Worth, Texas; Port Washington, 
Kaukauna, Ashland, Marinette, Fort Atkin- 
son, Kenosha, and Manitowoc, Wisconsin; 
Ottumwa, Iowa; Alexandria, Louisiana; Bat- 
tle Creek, Detroit, Jackson, Hillsdale, Mar- 
quette, Redford, and Negaunee, Michigan; 
Keokuk, Iowa; Roseville, California; Ni- 
agara Falls, New York; Pueblo, Colorado; 
Kewanee and Jacksonville, Illinois; Belling- 
ham, Washington; Springfield, Ohio and 
Philadelphia. Among other cities which have 
written AFL agreements with the IAFF for 
firemen are Fort Worth, Texas; and Belle- 
ville and Quincy, Illinois. The SCMWA 
(CIO) has municipal labor union contracts 
with 14 other cities: Anderson, Hammond, 
Muncie, and New Castle, Indiana; Jean- 
nette, New Kensington, and Reading, Penn- 
sylvania; Gloucester, New Jersey; Clarks- 
burg and Fairmont, West Virginia; Ecorse, 
Hamtramck, Melvindale, and Ypsilanti, 
Michigan. 

Many municipal officials believe that cities 
do not have the power to sign labor union 
contracts, and this opinion is supported by 
a report issued by the National Institute of 
Municipal Law Officers (The Power of Mu- 
nicipalities to Enter into Labor Union Con- 
tracts—A Survey of Law and Experience. 
August, 1941). A recent example of action 
along this line is found in Cleveland Heights, 
Ohio (54,992), where day laborers in the 
service department formed an AFL local and 
demanded that the city recognize the union, 
that the union be permitted to have a griev- 
ance committee to deal with the city, and 
that a discharged employee be reinstated. 
The city took no action and the members of 
the union and a few other employees went 
on strike. At the request of the council the 


| September 


city attorney of Cleveland Heights filed an 
opinion which stated in part: “This strike 
is entirely an illegal one. No group of public 
employees has the legal right to strike 
against the government that employs them. 
. . . Public policy requires that the govern- 
ment of the city always function without 
interruption. . . . If by ‘recognize’ it is 
meant that the city by contract, written or 
oral, may make an arrangement with the 
union for closed shop or for classification of 
work, or for some particular wage schedule 
... then I am entirely satisfied that the city 
has no such right. The city has no legal 
right to enter into any collective bargaining 
with groups, labor or otherwise. The law 
will not permit it.” The city attorney, how- 
ever, held that the city employees did have 
the right to organize and present their views 
on wages and hours and working conditions, 
and that “it is perfectly legal and proper for 
the manager’s office and council meetings to 
be open . . . to complaints presented by a 
grievance committee.” 

Most of the opinions cited in the report of 
the National Institute of Municipal Law 
Officers deal primarily with the issue 
whether municipalities have statutory au- 
thority to enter into closed shop agreements 
with employee unions, and the answer is 
“no.” The report fails to distinguish, how- 
ever, between collective bargaining agree- 
ments on wages, hours, and working condi- 
tions, on the one hand, and the specific issue 
of the closed shop on the other. 


Fire Insurance Rates on City Property 
Reduced in Texas and Wisconsin 


oe insurance rates for certain types of 
municipal property recently have been 
reduced in Texas and Wisconsin. In Texas 
the state insurance commission ordered a 
statewide reduction effective August 1. In- 
surance rates on dwellings have been re- 
duced as much as 25 per cent, while 
municipal and other public buildings of the 
brick protected class have been reduced 15 
per cent. It is estimated that 90 per cent of 
the municipal and other public buildings in 
Texas are of this type of construction. The 
loss ratio on public buildings for the five- 
year period from 1937 to 1941, according to 
the League of Texas Municipalities, was only 
8 per cent. 
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In Wisconsin a reduction of 10 per cent 
has been granted in the rates for brick and 
frame public buildings, which it is estimated 
will result in a saving of $85,000 a year on 
the buildings affected. A survey of municipal 
fire insurance costs in Wisconsin in 1938 
showed that the loss ratio on public build- 
ings was 15 per cent, that is out of every 
dollar paid by municipalities in fire insur- 
ance premiums only 15 cents was used to 
pay fire losses. . . . “Even after the small 
rate reduction just announced in Wisconsin,” 
asserts the League of Wisconsin Municipal- 
ities, “the loss ratio on municipal property 
will still be exceedingly low. Municipal 
property is helping to pay the fire insurance 
costs of other types of property. Sometimes 
it is contended that to lower the rate on 
municipal property would only require tax- 
payers to pay higher rates on their property, 
and therefore would accomplish little. If 
this contention is sound, then it would be 
logical to have municipalities pay all fire 
insurance premiums for taxpayers.” 


Over 10,000 Governmental Units 
Eliminated Since 1931 


a. number of units of government in 
the United States has been reduced by 
10,369 since 1931, according to a survey 
just completed by William Anderson of the 
University of Minnesota (Units of Govern- 
ment in the United States, Public Adminis- 
tration Service, 1942). But there still are 
165,048 individual units in the United States 
including the states but not the federal gov- 
ernment. During the 10-year period school 
districts decreased 6.9 per cent; towns and 
townships 6.2 per cent; special districts 
other than schools 2.3 per cent; incorporated 
places, 0.6 per cent; counties, 0.1 per cent. 
Some of this difference is due to elimination 
of errors in the first count. 

School districts were reduced mainly 
through consolidation; many special dis- 
tricts ceased to function because their work 
was finished. Among deliberate actions by 
legislatures was the elimination of townships 
in Oklahoma and of poor districts in Penn- 
sylvania. Counties decreased by only three 
—two in Georgia and one in Louisiana. The 
Georgia reduction resulted from actual con- 
solidations, while Louisiana’s decrease re- 
sulted from absorption of the New Orleans 
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parish government into the city government 
Some increases were brought about in special 
districts, through creation of public housing 
authorities and soil conservation districts. 
For the country as a whole there is one unit 
of government for every 800 people and 
every 18 square miles of land area. 

A governmental unit is defined as “a resi- 
dent population occupying a defined area 
that has a legally authorized organization 
and governing body, a separate legal iden- 
tity, the power to provide certain public .. . 
services and a substantial degree of auton- 
omy including . . . power to raise at least a 
part of its own revenue.” 

The report recommends a reduction of 90 
per cent in the number of local govern- 
mental units for the sake of administrative 
efficiency and economy in local government. 
Such a drastic reorganization would reduce 


‘the number of local units of government to 


17,800, distributed as follows: 200 city- 
county units, with a central city of at least 
60,000 population; 2,100 rural and semirural 
counties; 15,000 incorporated places; 500 
miscellaneous units. The average state then 
would have about 370 units instead of nearly 
3,500. 

This reorganization would result in only a 
single layer of government for more than 
three-fourths of the people and a two-layer 
system for less than a fourth. At present a 
large part of the nation is under four or five- 
layer government, ranging from special dis- 
tricts to state and federal levels. 

City-county types of units would prevail 
in main urban centers, handling all functions 
of city, county and school district, under the 
plan. In rural and semirural areas, the 
county would be the main unit for perform- 
ing services of statewide importance, includ- 
ing education and rural local services. Many 
counties would be consolidated to enable 
them to supply services more effectively. 


Houston Adopts Council-Manager Plan 


I OUSTON, Texas, on August 15 adopted 

the council-manager plan by a major- 
ity of approximately 3,000 votes, or slightly 
more than a 10 per cent majority of the 
28,700 votes cast. Only about one-third 
of the registered voters went to the polls. 
Nine charter amendments were submitted. 
four providing for the manager plan and 
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five for certain changes in the present com- 
mission plan which was adopted in 1906. It 
was necessary to vote separately on each of 
the nine amendments. The commission plan 
amendments were turned down by a ratio of 
more than three to one. The campaign for 
the council-manager plan was supported by 
The Houston Press, the League of Women 
Voters, and by a number of prominent 
churchmen. 

The charter amendments adopted provide 
for the election of a mayor and eight council- 
men, five from districts and three at large. 
The first mayor and council under the plan 
will be elected on December 14, 1942, to 
take office on January 2 for a term of two 
years. The mayor will receive $2,000 a year, 
has no veto, and appoints all advisory boards 
and the civil service commissioners. The 
councilmen are to receive $10 for each coun- 
cil meeting attended, with the maximum be- 
ing set at $1,500 a year. 

Houston will be the third largest council- 
manager city, having a population of 384,- 
514, exceeded in size by Cincinnati and 
Kansas City. Twenty-two cities, or 24 per 
cent, of those with more than 100,000, now 
have the council-manager plan. 

Among the 12 other municipalities that 
have adopted the council-manager plan since 
January 1, 1942, is Petroleum County, Mon- 
tana, which on July 21 adopted the pro- 
visions of the state county-manager enabling 
act, the first county in Montana and the 
seventh in the nation to enter the ranks of 
manager counties. Baker, Oregon (9,342), 
will vote on the adoption of a council-man- 
ager charter in November. A total of 557 
cities and counties. all except 23 of which 
are in the United States, now have the coun- 
cil-manager plan. 


Important Annual Conferences for 


Municipal Officials 


International Association of Chiefs of Police 
—New York, September 21-23. 

National Recreation Association — Cincin- 
nati, September 28-October 2. 

Civil Service Assembly—St. Paul, October 
1-3. 

International City Managers’ Association— 
French Lick, Indiana, October 11-15. 

American Public Works Association—Cleve- 
land, Ohio, October 18-21. 


| September 


American Municipal Association — Chicago, 
Illinois, October 21-23. 

National Safety Council—Chicago, October 
27-29. 

American Public Health Association — St. 
Louis, October 27-30. 

National Institute of Municipal Law Officers 
—wNew York City, December 2-4. 


Muncipal Bonds Scarce and Interest 
Rates Go Down 


UPLICATING the history of World 

War I, American municipalities are 
cooperating 100 per cent with the federal 
authorities by voluntarily sidetracking every 
local public improvement project which is 
not essential to the war effort. During the 
eight months ended August 31, the volume 
of state and municipal capital financing ne- 
gotiated amounted to only $439,426,011, a 
decline of approximately 53 per cent from 
the corresponding period in 1941. And in this 
1942 total are many issues of refunding 
bonds and bonds issued to acquire existing 
utility properties; in other words, issues 
which called for no new capital and which 
were used to purchase no new material 
needed for the war machine. 

It is logical that market quotations for 
municipal securities should advance since 
money rates are virtually pegged by the fed- 
eral banking authorities and the supply of 
new municipal bonds is shut off at the very 
time that their value as tax-exempt secur- 
ities is being enhanced by rising tax rates. 
Recovering rapidly from the shock of Pearl 
Harbor and subsequent bad news from the 
Pacific war areas, state and city bonds re- 
sumed the price advance which had carried 
them to an all-time high level about a year 
ago. As of September 1, 1942, some of the 
highest grade bonds are selling at or above 
that previous peak, while others, affected by 
such factors as gas and tire rationing, have 
not fully regained losses suffered earlier in 
the year. 

The municipal bond market outlook ap- 
pears reasonably clear as to continued cur- 
tailment of new financing for the duration, 
followed by great expansion just as soon as 
priorities and other restrictions are lifted. 
The market is, however, threatened by the 
Treasury Department’s persistent drive for 
taxation of state and municipal securities, 
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both those now outstanding and others to be 
issued. in the future. Defeated recently in 
the House Ways and Means Committee, the 
Treasury is now bringing great pressure to 
bear upon the Senate Finance Committee, 
which in fact voted late in August to include 
in the new revenue bill a tax on future issues. 
It is rather generally believed that if Con- 
gress may tax future issues it may tax all 
those now outstanding—and would do so 
in the near future. With best grade state 
and city bonds selling far above federal 
bonds, it is obvious that legislation subject- 
ing them to tax would cause a violent down- 
ward price adjustment, which adjustment 
would be a measure of the increased cost to 
the cities on all future borrowing —SANDERS 
SHANKS, JR., editor, The Bond Buyer. 


PER CENT CHANGE IN COST OF LIVING 
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Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 


This chart shows the trends in cost of living 
for moderate-income families, 1940 to July 15, 
1942, compared with the average for the five 
pre-war years. The cost of living on July 15, 
1942, the latest date for which figures are avail- 
able, was 18.4 per cent higher than on August 
15, 1939. The cost-of-living index was 98.5 on 
August 15, 1939 (1935-39 average = 100), and 
on July 15, 1942, it had advanced to 116.9 as 
compared to 116.4 on June 15, 1942. The cost- 
of-living index is based on the cost of goods 
purchased by wage earners and lower salaried 
workers in large cities. 
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MOTOR VEHICLE DEATH TRENDS 
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Bureau of the Census and National 
Safety Council 


Source: 


Total motor vehicle deaths in the United 
States reached 2,300 in July, 1942, a 30 per cent 
decrease as compared with July, 1941. Traffic 
deaths during the first six months of 1942 were 
17 per cent less than for the same months in 
1941. 


MUNICIPAL BOND YIELDS 
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The Bond Buyer’s Index stood at 2.15 per 
cent on September 1, 1942, the same as on 
August 1. (Note: this index averages bond 
yields of 20 large cities; yields vary inversely 
with bond prices.) 























What American Cities Are Doing 


Excerpts from the current issues of news letters published by 
the secretariats of several organizations of public officials.* 


= 











Consolidate Recreational Services 


ASHINGTON, D. C., has recently created 

a recreation board of seven members to 
administer the recreation services formerly pro- 
vided by the playground department of the 
District, the board of education, and the Na- 
tional Capital Parks and Planning Commission. 
The recreation board does not yet have control 
over the golf courses and swimming pools and 
many of the tennis courts which are still oper- 
ated as concessions. In Philadelphia a commis- 
sion created by the legislature is at work devel- 
oping a plan for consolidating recreational serv- 
ices in that city, and Kansas City, Missouri, has 
acted toward the same end. 


New Activities in 23 Cities 


Twenty-three of 185 council-manager cities 
recently surveyed by the International City 
Managers’ Association have reported new activ- 
ities as follows: municipal airports in Ames and 
Mason City, Iowa, Three Rivers, Michigan, 
Palm Springs, California, and Albert Lea, Min- 
nesota; municipally owned and operated park- 
ing lots at Mason City, Iowa, Northampton, 
Pennsylvania, and Benton Harbor and St. 
Joseph, Michigan; a barge terminal at Port 
Arthur, Texas; a city-county health unit at 
Waco, Texas; garbage collection at Clawson, 
Michigan, Pacific Grove, California, and Pampa, 
Texas; refuse collection and disposal at Wichita 
Falls, Texas; extension of recreational facilities 
in Alexandria, Newport News, Radford, and 
Salem, Virginia, Sumter, South Carolina, Palm 
Springs, California, and Kingsport, Tennessee. 
Wilmette, Illinois, has built and operates a 
recreational building; and Salem, Virginia, a 
community center building. Ventura, California, 


* Chiefly from news letters published ty the 
American Municipal Association, American Pub- 
lic Welfare Association, American Public Works 
Association, American Society of Planning Of- 
ficials, Civil Service Assembly, Federation of 
Tax Administrators, Governmental Research As- 
sociation, Institute of Municipal Law Officers, 
International Association of Chiefs of Police, In- 
ternational City Managers’ Association, Municipal 
Finance Officers Association, National Associa- 
tion of Assessing Officers, National Association of 
Housing Officials, National Fire Protection As- 
sociation, and United States Conference of Mayors. 


has established a municipal bus system. Nearly 
all of the 185 cities have set up defense councils, 


Bonus for City Employees 


The city of Lufkin, Texas (9,567), has re- 
cently voted “emergency earnings” of 5 per cent 
to employees receiving between $100 and $125 a 
month and 10 per cent to employees receiving 
less than $100 a month. In addition, the coun- 
cil has voted that a bonus equal to 10 per cent 
of the average monthly earnings of all employ- 
ees, based on the preceding six months, will be 
paid to all employees on December 23 and again 
on March 10 next year. 


Automobile Allowance Increased 


Erie County (Buffalo), New York, allows five 
cents a mile for the first 800 miles county em- 
ployees use their cars on public business. Addi- 
tional mileage per month will be paid for at the 
rate of three cents a mile. The former rate was 
4 cents a mile for the first 800 miles and 3 cents 
a mile thereafter per month. 


Reserve for Utility Depreciation 


The Michigan Supreme Court in July held 
that the village of Constantine, Michigan, which 
owns and operates an electric light plant, is not 
required to increase its rates to build up a 
reserve fund large enough to replace the present 
plant at the end of its useful life. The court 
said that such a reserve would “require the 
citizens and customers not only to pay for con- 
struction of their own utility but also to provide 
the capital for the construction of a new plant 
to serve future users.” 


Interest Rates on City Bonds 


Interest rates on municipal bonds are low— 
they may be even lower if they continue as tax 
exempts. Municipal bonds may also be much 
scarcer as the supply diminishes. Two things 
should be done, according to the Municipal 
Finance Officers Association: “First, any out- 
standing bonds subject to call should be called 
to reduce the interest rate. Second, there will 
be some temptation to ‘promote’ new _ issues 
because of the scarcity. It is still a good rule to 
issue bonds only when absolutely necessary.” 


[282] 
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State Audit of Local Records 


State agencies annually audit the records of 
at least 21 of the 92 cities of more than 100,000 
population. State laws requiring such audits 
affect four cities in Indiana, seven in Ohio, three 
in Washington, and seven in Massachusetts. The 
cost of an audit made by a state agency, accord- 
ing to information obtained by the Municipal 
Finance Officers Association, is $17,781 in Cin- 
cinnati and about the same amount in Indian- 
apolis. The cost in other cities ranges from 
about $2,500 to $5,000 in eight cities, and $5,000 
to $10,000 in two cities. In Ohio the state pays 
an average of 17 per cent of the cost of the 
audit. 


Advance Refunding of Callable Bonds 


The city of Philadelphia has saved millions 
of dollars in interest payments through the vol- 
untary advance refunding of bonds which would 
become callable in the six years 1942 to 1947. 
On a “first come, first served” basis, the city 
offered to issue new bonds in direct exchange 
for bonds up to the amount of outstanding 
bonds less the amount of sinking fund accumu- 
lations estimated to be on hand at the close 
of 1941. The new bonds were to bear the old 
rates of interest (4 to 4% per cent) until the 
first call dates of the old bonds, and a lower 
rate (214 to 3% per cent) thereafter. Nearly 
two-thirds of the aggregate amount that was 
eligible for exchange was turned in. The result 
was a reduction of 1.143 per cent in the average 
rate of interest. 


City Sponsors Musical Program 


In Boulder, Colorado (12,958) the Civic 
Band, in which everyone in the city who wants 
to can play, gives free weekly concerts during 
the summer months. The Boulder Civic Or- 
chestra meets for rehearsals from October 
through early April and gives on an average two 
public concerts a season. Summer music study 
for children is carried on in groups—for begin- 
ners, intermediate, and advanced students—each 
receiving instruction for three periods a week. 
As many as 300 children have participated in 
the summer study, while the orchestra and band 
total approximately 60 members each, some 
playing in both. The entire program is directed 
by a member of the music faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Colorado located in Boulder. The 
total cost to the city in salaries is $1,050 and 
for purchase of music, $200. 


Pooling Plants for War Work 


A successful experiment in the pooling ot the 
facilities of small plants in DeLand, Florida, 


during the latter part of 1941, has led the 
Florida State Defense Council to set up a state- 
wide plan for developing similar pools in other 
communities. The former city manager of 
DeLand, William J. Deegan, was coordinator in 
the development of the plan in DeLand, under 
which a plant in DeLand was used as the assem- 
bly point for various parts which were farmed 
out to 14 shops in five nearby cities. Mr. 
Deegan now directs the work of the state pool- 
ing board. 


Cities Use Tax-Reverted Land 


Municipal programs for the use of tax-re- 
verted lands in more than 117 Michigan cities 
and towns have been approved by the state 
department of conservation. Of 20,000 or more 
parcels of urban land reverting to state owner- 
ship in 1939 for tax delinquency, 3,137 have 
been deeded to the 117 cities for use as parks, 
playgrounds, streets, parking lots, building areas, 
airports, forest preserves, docks and schools; 
283 to schools, 16 to churches, eight to counties 
and townships. Eighty parcels have been ex- 
changed for property owned by private in- 
dividuals. In addition, 4,173 parcels are being 
held by the state at request of cities planning 
to use them in the future. The remaining 13,371 
parcels have been or will be offered for sale at 
public auctions by the state at recommended 
minimum prices. 


Discharging Communists 


The Los Angeles Superior Court in July held 
that a city employee cannot be discharged for 
mere membership in the Communist party. 
While the court upheld a provision of the char- 
ter denying employment to persons who advo- 
cate the destruction of government by force, it 
was pointed out that the city must charge and 
prove that the employee in question did advo- 
cate the overthrow of the government by force 
and violence. This decision follows the case of 
Communist Party v. Peek, handed down by 
the California Supreme Court on July 11, 1942. 


In-Service Training for City Attorneys 


Twenty-five city attorneys attended a training 
institute held at the University of Wisconsin on 
August 15 to 22 under the sponsorship of the 
League of Wisconsin Municipalities. Robert 
J. Cunningham, legal counsel for the League, 
was instructor in the course which covered 
duties of attorneys, relationship of city to the 
state, powers and liabilities of cities, the prepar- 
ation and trial of cases, and the preparation 
and enactment of ordinances. The course was 
presented by the Wisconsin Vocational Schools 
under the George-Deen Act. 
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Trainless Railroad Makes a Profit 


The city of Cincinnati, Ohio, owns 335 miles 
of railroad tracks from Cincinnati to Chat- 
tanooga, from which the city received an an- 
nual rental of $1,317,334 in 1941, or more than 
7 per cent on an original investment of $18,- 
300,000. Part of this revenue goes to retiring 
railroad bonds and the remainder is used to pay 
interest on other city bonds. The city does not 
own a locomotive, box car, coach, or a whistle, 
but leases the tracks to a railroad company. 
Cincinnati built the railroad in 1881 in order 
to compete with Louisville for business with the 
South. 


Garbage Collection Service Reduced 


The city of San Diego, California, has dis- 
continued all rear yard collections of garbage, 
largely because of the shortage of manpower. 
The residents must set their containers in the 
alley at the rear of their homes, or in the 
absence of an alley, between the sidewalk and 
curb in front. Garbage collection trucks will 
have a crew of two men instead of three as 
in the past. 


Recreation Expenditures Rising 


Recreation programs of 1,164 cities cost more 
than $30,000,000 in 1941, or nearly $1,000,000 
more than was spent in 1940. Recreation fees 
and charges provided 12 per cent of the funds 
used. Nearly 18 per cent—or 207—of the cities 
offered special services for men in uniform last 
year, while 190 cities provided special services 
for war industry workers. Among these services 
were evening-hour programs and clubs for fam- 
ilies of workers new to the city. More full-time 
year-round employees worked in recreation than 
ever before. 


Special Course for Police 


Portsmouth, Virginia, during the last week of 
August conducted an in-service training course 
for the 60 men in the police department. Officials 
from federal, state, and local agencies served as 
instructors, and the small instructional expense 
involved was paid through the state division of 
trade and industrial education from funds al- 
lotted for public service training. The program 
for the school was developed by City Manager 
Arthur S. Owens and Police Chief J. M. 
Broughton, with the assistance of the League of 
Virginia Municipalities. 


Police Mutual Aid in 12 Cities 


Twelve cities in the suburban peninsula area 
south of San Francisco have worked out a 
mutual aid plan for the use of police facilities. 


PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 


Each city agrees to maintain in reserve at all 
times at least one police unit comprised of one 
automobile, one regular police officer, and five 
auxiliary policemen. These reserve units are 
placed at the disposal, and subject to the 
emergency call, of the law and order coordinator 
of the county civilian defense office. Among the 
12 cities included in the plan are San Mateo, 
Burlingame, Redwood City, Daly City, and 
South San Francisco. 


Recount Votes to Fill PR Vacancy 

Yonkers, New York, on August 10 conducted 
the first proportional representation recount 
ever held in the United States for filling a va- 
cancy in a public office. The ballots which in 
1941 elected a councilman who resigned recently 
to enter the Navy, plus the “exhausted” ballots 
which did not elect anyone, were used in the 
recount. The regular PR rules were: followed 
except that any choices for incumbent council- 
men and for candidates who had become ineli- 
gible since the original election were ignored. 
Nearly 12,000 votes had to be counted and 13 
candidates eliminated. The count was made in 
14 hours by a bipartisan force of 24 counters 
and two directors under the supervision of the 
city clerk and George H. Hallett, Jr. of New 
York who acted as consultant. 


Physical Examination for Laborers 


Des Moines, Iowa, has recently adopted a 
resolution requiring a physical examination for 
all new city laborers to determine their physical 
competency to perform their work. The city 
legal department had reason to believe that in 
some instances alleged injuries to employees on 
city jobs for which compensation was awarded 
had actually occurred before the men were 
employed by the city. 


Centralized Control of Motor Equipment 


The city of Phoenix, Arizona, about a year 
ago centralized the operation and maintenance 
of all motorized equipment, including city- 
owned streetcars and buses. In addition to cen- 
tralized supervision all purchasing, handling of 
parts, and record-keeping have been centralized. 
All city-owned cars must be stored in the cen- 
tral parking garage when not in use on city 
business. All city-owned equipment including 
streetcars and buses is painted the same color. 
All new passenger cars bought by the city are 
assigned to the police department, and at the 
end of each year older cars are transferred to 
other departments which do not require the 
same degree of efficiency. All of these steps 
have enabled the city to effect a saving of more 
than $100,000 a year. 
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The Pick of the Month 


New publications selected on the basis of value to municipal administrators. 
An annual list is included in each edition of The Municipal Year Book. 














PROCEEDINGS OF THE NATIONAL CONFER- 
ENCE ON PLANNING, HELD AT INDIAN- 
APOLIS, May 25-27, 1942. American 
Society of Planning Officials, 1313 East 
60 Street, Chicago. 1942. 228pp. $2.50. 
This volume contains addresses on the impact 

of the war on certain localities, postwar plan- 
ning, industrial location and the problem of 
conversion, manpower problems in the civilian 
public service, war housing and city rebuilding, 
and state and metropolitan planning. 


MUNICIPAL FIRE ADMINISTRATION. Inter- 
national City Managers’ Association, 1313 
East 60 Street, Chicago. Revised 1942. 
665pp. $7.50. 

This volume, first published in 1936, has been 
completely revised and much new material 
added. It reproduces in full the 1942 edition of 
the Standard Schedule for Grading Cities and 
Towns, etc., and contains new material on fire 
department organization, outside aid, fire pre- 
vention, fire strategy, and personnel practices. 
It is a practical manual setting forth the best 
methods that have been developed in fire de- 
partment administration in many cities. 


Units oF GOVERNMENT IN THE UNITED 
States. By William Anderson. Public 
Administration Service, 1313 East 60 
Street, Chicago. 1942. 47pp. $1.00. 
This completely revised edition of a work 

first published in 1934 reviews the changes 
which have taken place during the last decade, 
classifies existing units and characterizes them 
with respect to the areas and populations they 
serve, discusses the adequacy of the present 
system of local units, and presents a program 
for reducing the number of local government 
units. 


A PROGRAM FOR THE USE oF TAX-ABAN- 
DONED LaNnp. American Society of Plan- 
ning Officials, 1313 East 60 Street, 
Chicago. 1942. 38pp. 50 cents. 

Here is a timely report of immediate interest 
and value to all chief municipal officials, finance 
officers, and city planners. It discusses tax col- 
lection policy, outlines the need for a land-use 
policy, points out the implications of land-use 
policies, and outlines the function of tax- 
abandoned land for land use planning. 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


GENERAL 
ANNUAL PUBLIC REPORTING IN PENNSYLVANIA. 
Pennsylvania Government Administration 


Service, 3437 Woodland Avenue, Philadel- 
phia. 1942. 15pp. 10 cents. 

CaRE OF RECORDS IN A NATIONAL EMERGENCY. 
Administrative Secretary, The National Ar- 
chives, Washington, D.C. December, 1941. 
36pp. 

GOVERNMENTAL Tort LiasBiILity. Entire issue 
of Law and Contemporary Problems, Spring, 
1942. School of Law, Duke University, Dur- 
ham, North Carolina. 1942. 370pp. $1.00. 

PROGRAM FOR THE PROTECTION OF STATE AND 
Loca, Pusiic Recorps. Committee on Con- 
servation of Cultural Resources, Room 112, 
National Archives Building, Washington, D.C. 
1942. 13pp. 

Roster, City OFFICIALS OF CALIFORNIA. Secre- 
tary of State and League of California Cities, 
Sacramento. 1942. 69pp. 


SELECTION OF JURORS IN THE CircuIT Court, 
City oF St. Louis. Governmental Research 
Institute, 769 Paul Brown Building, St. Louis. 
1942. 24pp. 


FINANCE 


FINANCIAL ACCOUNTING FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
Edited by Emery M. Foster. United States 
Office of Education, Washington, D.C. 58pp. 

FINANCIAL STATISTICS OF CITIES: 1940. Volume 
2—ANALYTICAL Reports. Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, Washington, D.C. August 31, 1942. 
4lpp. 

LEGISLATIVE AUTHORIZATION FOR THE CREATION 
oF CAPITAL RESERVES FOR FUTURE MUNICI- 
PAL OutLays; A MEMORANDUM SURVEY OF 
Exist1inG Laws AND Practices. By Ambrose 
Fuller. American Municipal Association, 1313 
East 60 Street, Chicago. July, 1942. 33pp. 
50 cents. 

STATE FINANCES: 1942. United States Bureau 
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of the Census, Washington, D.C. August 31, 
1942. 17pp. 

Tax RATES AND FINANCIAL DATA OF TEXAS 
CITIES FOR THE TAX YEAR 1941. Texas Mu- 
nicipalities, July, 1942, pp. 159-70. League 
of Texas Municipalities, 2220 Guadalupe 
Street, Austin. 


HOUSING 


AN APPRAISAL TECHNIQUE FOR URBAN PROBLEM 
AREAS AS A BASIS FOR HovusING POoLicy oF 
LocaL GOVERNMENTS. Reprint No. 2359 from 
Public Health Reports. Government Print- 


ing Office, Washington, D.C. 1942. 28pp. 
10 cents. 

PROCEEDINGS OF 1942 ANNUAL MEETINGS. 
National Association of Housing Officials, 
1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 1942. 116pp. 
$1.50. 

RELATION OF TAX DELINQUENCY IN SLUM 


AREAS TO THE HousiING ProBLEeM. By Phil 
Thorson. Citizens’ Housing Council, 470 
Fourth Avenue, New York. July, 1942. 35pp. 
50 cents. 


PERSONNEL 


(1) GEARING WAGE AND SALARY POLICIES TO A 
WarTIME Economy. By Don D. Lescohier 
and Others. 3lpp. (2) MAINTAINING Em- 
PLOYEE MorALE IN WARTIME. By W. W. 
Finlay and Others. 40pp. (3) WorKING WITH 
Unions; GRIEVANCE Procepures. By W. I. 
McNeill and Others. 27pp. American Man- 
agement Association, 330 West 42 Street, 
New York. 1942. 

List OF STATE AND LocAL GOVERNMENTS WITH 
REPORTED PERSONNEL AND Pay ROLLS IN 
JANUARY, 1942. (State and Local Govern- 
ment Quarterly Employment Survey.) United 
States Bureau of the Census, Washington, 
D.C. July, 1942. 95pp. 

MAINTENANCE OF INSTITUTIONAL EMPLOYEES; 
SUMMARY OF VALUES ESTABLISHED IN THE 
Various States. Council of State Govern- 
ments, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. August, 
1942. 36pp. 50 cents. 

OrFIcE SUPERVISOR; His RELATIONS TO PER- 
SONS AND TO Work. By Henry E. Niles and 
Mary Cushing Niles. John Wiley & Sons, 
Inc., 440 Fourth Avenue, New York. 1942. 
269pp. $2.50. 

SALARIES OF OFFICIALS IN 153 OREGON CITIES 
FOR 1942-43. The League of Oregon Cities, 
Fenton Hall, University of Oregon, Eugene. 
August, 1942. 29pp. 


POLICE 


Loss OF TRAINED POLICE PERSONNEL. Interna- 
tional Association of Chiefs of Police, 918 F 


Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. August, 1942. 
14pp. 

PoLicE ADMINISTRATION IN VIRGINIA. By 
George A. Warp. Bureau of Public Adminis. 
tration, University, Virginia. 1942. 65pp, 
80 cents. 

PoLicE MANUAL; SUGGESTED METHODS For 
SUPERVISING JUVENILES. Illinois Division for 
Delinquency Prevention, Springfield. 1941, 
193pp. 

SABOTAGE AND Its PREVENTION. (A _ Bibli- 
ography.) By Dorothy C. Tompkins. Bureau 
of Public Administration, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley. August, 1942. 24pp. 


TRAFFIC 


Wuy WE Have AUTOMOBILE ACCIDENTS. By 
Harry R. DeSilva. John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 
440 Fourth Avenue, New York. 1942. 394pp. 
$4.00. 

UTILITIES 


(1) Port AND TERMINAL CHARGES AT UNITED 
STATES GREAT LAKES Ports. 145pp. 25 
cents. (2) Port AND TERMINAL CHARGES AT 
UniTED STATES SEAPORTS. 637pp. $1.00. 
Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors, 
United States Engineer Department, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 1942. 

SCHOOL TRANSPORTATION IN WARTIME. National 
Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
Washington, D.C. 1942. 50 cents. 

TRANSPORTATION IN THE PUBLIC INTEREST. By 
Grover C. Dillman and Others. National 
Highway Users Conference, National Press 
Building, Washington, D.C. August, 1942. 
38pp. 

WELFARE 


BuLLetins; How To Make THEM More EF- 
FECTIVE. By Catherine Emig. Social Work 
Publicity Council, 130 East 22 Street, New 
York. May, 1942. 24pp. 50 cents. 

Cas—E WorK PRACTICE IN PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 
ADMINISTRATION. American Public Welfare 
Association, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 
June, 1942. 158pp. $1.00. 

CENTRALIZED CoURT WITH CENTRALIZED DE- 
TENTION FOR ADOLESCENT OFFENDERS. S0- 
ciety for the Prevention of Crime, 18 East 
48 Street, New York. 1942. 15pp. 

PROCEEDINGS OF CONFERENCE ON Day CARE OF 
CHILDREN OF WorKING MorTHERS WITH 
SPECIAL REFERENCE TO DEFENSE AREAS. 
United States Children’s Bureau, Washington, 
D. C. 1942. 84pp. 15 cents. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE NATIONAL NUTRITION 
CONFERENCE FOR DEFENSE, May 26-28, 1941. 
Office of Defense, Health, and Welfare Serv- 
ices, Washington, D. C. 1942. 254pp. 35 
cents. 
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RECREATION AND HOUSING FOR WOMEN WAR 
Workers; A HANDBOOK ON STANDARDS. By 
Mary V. Robinson. United States Women’s 
Bureau, Washington, D.C. 1942. 40pp. 10 
cents. 

SERVICES FOR THE AMERICAN SOLDIER. Pre- 
pared by the Joint Army and Navy Commit- 
tee on Welfare and Recreation. Government 
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Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 1942. 14pp. 

STANDARDS FOR THE LICENSING OF FOSTER 
Homes. Child Welfare Unit, Division of 
Social Welfare, St. Paul. July, 1942. 8pp. 

Younc PEOPLE IN THE CourTs OF NEW YorRK 
StaTE. By a Joint Legislative Committee. 
Legislative Clerk, State Capitol, Albany. Leg. 
Doc. No. 55. June, 1942. 309pp. 








Personnel Exchange Service 








POSITIONS OPEN 


Bey VERMONT (town 2,458; village 

1,780). City Manager. According to John 
A. Morrow, secretary of the council, “applica- 
tions are desired from men with previous man- 
ager experience who are above draft age. Village 
operates electric light plant and water works. 
Salary $3,000 to $3,500.” 


NORTHFIELD, VERMONT (town and village 
2,129). City Manager. M. Perry Hobbs, man- 
ager since July, 1941, has been called for mili- 
tary service. Selectmen are “anxious to secure 
a replacement as soon as possible.” Present sal- 
ary $3,400. Edward H. Sargent, village trustee, 
is chairman of the special committee. 











issued by the League. 


299 BROADWAY 








THE HOME FRONT 


7 we are saving democracy in the world, let’s be sure we preserve it here 

at home and make it do its job efficiently and effectively. That’s the essence 
of what we’re fighting for. Only in those places where it has been too inefficient 
to do the job at hand has democracy collapsed. 


Local, county, state governments have steadily improved—there simply is no com- 
parison between their quality today and 48 years ago when the NATIONAL 
MUNICIPAL LEAGUE was established as the focal point of efforts by farsighted 
citizens, public officials, administrative technicians, and political scientists to find 
practical solutions of the problems of democratic government. 


The Model City Charter (revised 1941 for the fifth time), which has had more 
influence on the improvement of local government than any other single document, 
is just one of many model laws, administrative systems, studies, and pamphlets 


For free list of Current Publications and descriptive folder write 


NATIONAL MUNICIPAL LEAGUE 


NEW YORK CITY 
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BURNS & McDONNELL 
ENGINEERING CO. © 


McDonnell-S mith-Baldwin-Timanus-McDonnell 
Consulting Engineers since 1897 


Waterworks, Light and Power, Sewerage, Reports, 
Designs, Appraisals, Rate Investigations 


KANSAS CITY MO. . . 107 West Linwood Blvd. 





CITY EXECUTIVES! 


We can POPULARIZE your management of city 
business with MOTION-PICTURE service dramatiz- 
ing your work in directing activities: Welfare, 
Recreation, Public Works, etc. Show Motion-Pictures 
in Churches, Schools, Clubs, etc. 

Correspondence Invited 


ERICKSON CAMERA SHOP 
6321 Brookside Plaza Kansas City, Mo. 





THE GAMEWELL 
COMPANY 
Fire Alarm Specialists 


Surveys — Reports — Recommendations with- 
out cost or obligation to any municipality 


applying. 
Sales Promotional Department 
NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASS. 


| 











BLACK & VEATCH 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


Sewerage, Sewage Disposal, Water Supply, Water 
Purification, Electric Lighting Power Plants, Valua- 
tions, Special Investigations, Reports and Laboratory, 


E. B. Black N. T. Veatch, Jr. 
R. E. Lawrence C. 1. Dodd 
F. M. Veatch 


A. P. Learned J. F. Brown 
W. G. Fowler €E. L. Filby 
H. F. Lutz 


4706 Broadway, Kansas City, Mo. 





HARLAND BARTHOLOMEW 
AND ASSOCIATES 


City Planners — Civil Engineers — 
Landscape Architects 
Comprehensive City Plans * Zoning Plans 
and Ordinances ¢ Expert Testimony in Zon- 
ing Cases ¢ Land Subdivision ¢ Complete 
Service on Large-Scale Housing Projects ¢ 
Park Design ¢ Estate Planning 


317 North Eleventh St. St. Louis, Mo. 





ARTHUR L. MULLERGREN 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 


Electric Light, Power — Natural Gas 


202 Fairfax Building 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 





THE AMERICAN 
PUBLIC UTILITIES BUREAU 


Organized to assist municipalities and public 
groups in public utility valuations, 
rates, franchises, accounting, 
and municipal surveys 


JOHN BAUER, Ph. D., Director 
280 Broadway New York, N. Y. 








THE J. M. CLEMINSHAW CO. 
APPRAISALS— REVALUATIONS 


Specializing in the Revaluation of 

Municipalities for Local Tax Purposes. 

Illustrated brochure and moving picture 
film upon request. 


UNION COMMERCE BUILDING 
CLEVELAND 


McGRAW-HILL BLDG., NEW YORK 
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